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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide for seventh-grade teachers 
contains -values-based classroom lessons which are intended to assist 
students in the developiaent of (1) a positive self-concept, (2) 
rational thinking processes, (3) int^r- and intrapersonal skills 
necessary for individual and group effectiveness, and (U) a •f^^rsonal 
and societal value system. Teaching techniques include classrooBf^ ' 
readings^ group discussions, use of filrtstrips, problem solving, ^and 
decision jmaking. Lessons provided include •the following: Self ' 
Inventory^ Advertising and You, Frame of Reference, Influence^^, 
Understanding, Responsibility, Alcohol Decisions, Rules, Going Along, 
Decisions, Wanting a Bicycle, Opinions, Hot What It Seems, Handling- 
Emotions, Conflicts, and Your Interpretation. Each lesson outl^ine 
contains purpose, concepts, affective objectives, classroom 
activities, specific teaching pr^edures, guiding questions, 
evaluation techniques, and lists of materials needed. The curriculum 
developers recommend that teachers receive training in affective 
teaching skills and attitudes before using the guide and that the 
materials not bemused daily, but rather spaced to cover a semester at 
a time. (Author/RH) 
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PREFACE 



RATIONALE 



Harris County Department of Education concept 
ualized "Patterns of Healthful Living" curricu- 
lum design under the following premises^ 



1 . 



3i 



4. 



Belief in the supreme worth and 
individuality of each pupil. 

Belief that each person should 
be aided by educational institu- 
tions in attaining his ^^otential 
as a human being. 





Belief that e^ch pe/son should be 
aided by educatiotral institutions 
for effective participation in a 
democra ti c soc^ty . 

'Belief pat^each person can be- 
come thk^rson he wants to be 
and function more effectively 
in a free society if he is helped 

develop a persona''! rational 
Val ue^ system. 

Belief that one of the important 
functions of a school in a free 
society is, to help pupils develop, 
and clarify a personal belief 
system. 

Belief in a value-based education 
program as the effective means of 
assisting pupil.s into becoming a 
"rational thinking," "self- 
actualizing*^' i ndi vidua 1 . 



GOAIS 



The following broad 
^ order to f aci 1 i'tate 
program a*s outlined 
Texas CofTjmission on 



id enti f i ed^i n 



goals were 

the u1 timate' aim of the 
the proposal' to the 



1 n 

Al coho-1 i sm; 



"The^ul timate 
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aim will be to have an ongoing program which 
can be offered to organizations throughout the 
state, a program whith produces individuals 
with the ability to make responsible judgments 
on their lifestyle. " ^ ' 

The program attempted the following: 

1. Assist pupils in th'e development of 
a more positive self-concept which 
helps indivi'duals achieve a more 
rewa^rding, enriehed life. 



2. Assist pupils in the development 
of rational thinking processes 
necessary to effective functioning 
in a free society. 

3. Assist in the development and re- 
finement of inter and intra personal 
ski 1 1 s /necessary for individual and 
group effectiveness. 

4. Assist in helping the child under- 
stand the values of the society 

in which he lives and participate 
effectively in ^at society. 

5. Assist in devel (foment of a personal 
and societal vaiife system, which 
invol ves : * |l i ^ - 

A. Dnder^tandiM how a value systerii 
evol ves : Wj 

B. Appreciation of value systems op- 

' erating in a multi-ethnic society. 

C. Experiences in examination of values 
both personal and societal. 

D*. ^Experiences in resolution of value 
conflict and value clarification 
both personal and societal. 

• E. Development of a sense of responsi- 
bility towiard. the use of alcohol/ 
.drugs in 'aa alcohol /drug using 
soci ety . * • / 
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INTRODUCTION 

The era of scare tact i cs .about dnugs has 
ended. We found that seeing/the iVornors of 
an overdose did not change the dru^ jcene. 
The era of the realistic cogni ti ve ap^oach , 

.emphasizing both dangerous and bene/icTal 
a^p6cts oT drugs, 'did not work either. ^""V 

(jaict, studies indicate an increase in use ^ 
0^^ drugs duri'ng this time. Hopeful ly, we 
have come to' the realization that the drug 
problem ^s really the individual, the prob- 

* lems fve has and the ways he solves them. 
The potential foj destruction is not the 
drug, but the user. If all drugs were de- 
stroyed, the potentially self-destructive 
person would destroy himself some other 
way. ' 

Value clarification is a process; a 
skill to enhance what the good teacher is 
already doing. Value clarification is not 
a means by which to change a-n individual, 
but rather a process to develop his skill 
to deal with what is important to him; the 
skills enable him to sift through conflicts 
and get to goals that*are important in his 
life. This process will enable him to look 
at individual behavior and evaluate that 
behavior in light of other goals wiiich^are 
valuab'le to him. ') 

A special kind bf teacher is rwjuired 
to teach the skill of valuing. One who does 
* not impose his/her owrn values on the students; 
one who is a better listener than talker; one 
who lives; one who respects others' feelings. 

Everyone must have someone who signifi- 
cantly car<s for him and what he does. ^ Too 
many addicts have stated that the reason 
they turned to drugs was because "no one 
.cared." To many students, the teacher is 
the only one *who does .care. What a small 
' pric^ to pay for what might be a person's 
life! 



Mary Jane Reese 



TO THE TEACHER 



•This guide is written, hopefully, so"\hat 
you wilj have little trouble following each 
lesson. If you are new to the affective domain, 
you w'i 1 1 have a little trouble getting the "hang 
of it." Qut consider the struggle worthwhile, 
because you^will be a better teacher having gone 
through these p^ins. 

I believe you'll be a better teacher for 
several reasons; first, because you will be a 
good listener. Let's-face it, not many of us 
are good listeners. We try to be, but if we 
videotaped our classroom teaching and critiqued 
it, we would find that eighty percent of the 
time you were not listening. Second, because 
you will have learned to listen, you will know 
your students. Not just their names, but, more 
importantly ,'^^ei r thoughts, ideas, hopes, dreams, 
their fears, anp better yet, their needs. They 
will risk with you. Third, you will be able to 
better meet their needs teaching in the affec- 
,tive domain. For so long we have forced our- 
selves not to befriend the student because we 
thought we couldn't teach him if we let him 
know we cared. Fortunately, affective education 
has gained credibility and we can now love our 
students and let it show, as those of us who 
couldn't shake our feelings have done all along. 
We know stude.nts learn best when they know we 
care about them personally. And fourth, you 
will find yourself as a teacher in a different 
role. No longer will you be dn imparter of 
knowledge, but*you will become a facilitator 
of learning - directing your students, not 
leading them. ^ 

Before you try any' lesson in the classroom,' 
read i_t through and thi n k abou t^ the purpose and 
what the student will be able to d^ when he 
fTnT shes the lesson . Perhaps as you do tFTs , 
keeping your students in ^ind, you will want 
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to modify the lesson or add to it in some way\ 
Do that! >You know your students; you know 
what will open them up. Write down youu alter- 
natives^as you think of them; they may Sbcome 
valuable additions to the 'guide. Change some 
of the learning experiences if it will help 
your students explore the issue more fully. 
If you have time, write down the students* 
reactions to the lesson at the end. Your im- 
pressions of what they get out of the lesson 
are valuable data for the next time you use* 
that 1 esson . ^ ^ 

In several lessons, I suggest that students 
keep a journal. This should^be a voluntary de- 
'cision by the stu^dent; we all' know what pains 
"notebooks" have c^^Kj^d. The point is that the 
student sh«wjld ru/t be>forced to keep' a journal. 
After all, the comparis\)n (if he desires it) 
is for, his benefit, not the teacher's.^ - 

I hope you learn and enjoy teaching this 
as much as I learned and enjoyed writing it. 



Mary Jane Reese 
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LEVEL VII 



LESION 1 - SELF-INVENTORY ' 
Purpose : 

To enhance the student*s self-concept and worth 



^ Termi na 1 Ob jecti ve : 

I The student will inventory himself in the areas 
\ of peer, family, school and general relationships 

and determine which responses are positive and^ 

which are negative. 



Enabling Objectives : i 

1. The student will indicate his feelings re- 
garding four areas of interest on a self- 
fjiventory. 

2. The student may verbally share his feelings 
regarding inventory areas. ^ 



Learning Experience : 

Give each student the Self-Inventory and ask him 
to Answer yes, no, sometimes, usually, or occasion 
ally to each of the items. (If rapport has not 
been es tabl i shed^i th students, the teacher may 
want to do this lesson at a^ later time and begin 
with Lesson 2 . ) 

Note to Teacher: This lesson will probably take 

no more than twenty minutes. 
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Eval uati on: 



The student will note his answers and indicate 
in some way those areas h£/she would like to 
alter or change in the coming months. Students 
may share the Sel f- Inventory with a friejid or 
the teaclier if he/she desires. Otherwise, it 
should be personal and kept in a notebook for 
future reference. (Lesson 20 will be a repea^t 
of thi s I nventdry . ) 



Materi aTs 



Form, "Sel f -Inventory" 



r 
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SELF- INVENTORY . 

Write yes, no; sometimes, usually or occasionally in the 
blanks below. \^ 



GENERAL 

I am a cheerful person . 

I am smart. 

I am easy to like. 

I can be trusted. 

I am a very happy person. 

I seem to do things right most of the time, 

I wish I were older. 

I am very good looking. 

I have a lot of self-control. 

I wish I were someone else. 

I can be depended upon. 



PEER , 

I should get along better with others than I do! 
Other kids are often mean to me. 
,1 am pop'ular with- others my age. 
Boys/girls seem-to like me.. 
Often I am lonely. 
I am friendly toward others. 
I have many friends. 

I am among the last to be chosqn for teams. ^ 
It is hard^for me to make friends. 
Friends usually follow my ideas. 
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I wish I had more close friends'. 
Others think Tm fun to te with. 
Other kids like to be with me. 

;PAMILY 

I do my share of the work at home. 
My family is very proud of me. 
My family likes it when I do things wpth them, 
I usually get along with my family. 
I cause trouble in my family. 
I do what is expected of me at home. 
My paVents *seem -interested in what I do. 
I feel, my parents don*t really trust m.e. 
My family would help me in any trouble J had. 
My family understands me. 



My family expects too much of me. 

i ^ ^ 

I am an f-mportant person in my family. 

My^ family usually considers my feelings. 



SCHOOL 



I look forward to coming to school. 
This school has too rtiany rules. 

Most of my teachers allow us to make decisions together 
Teachers grade/ too hard. 

Other studentji often get me in trouble at school. 



My teachers. e|xplain thing?! v6ry wjslK 
My teachers "/isterf^to what I s^. 
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I offeiT feel rushed -and' ney^vpi/.s at schopl. 

Most of my teachers try to make their subjects interesting 

Most of 'my iea.cbers. give busy work. ^ * * 

I really enjoy vforkihg on- projects with oth^r* students. ^ 

I enjoy learning in scfjool more than learning on my owh. 

I 1 ike' having^to do hOTnework*. . . 

• ♦ 

Students here. are friendly. 

My teachers .ask me to memorize too ijiany facts. 
^g|jdents have a voice in how ttie school is run. 
L'find rt hard .to ^talk to teachers. 

School is -a pbod/place for making friends. • , ' 

I believe s kfpping /^school -is.' wrong. 

;1 believe an -^educat i t^Po^^^"^ 

Most of my teachers- "arV faiT^to' me. ... 

<)ur school is scf large, T feel los,t'in. the crowd. ^ 

* » * ' 'i ' ' 

I do just what school work is assigned*. ^ * 
4Most'of my teachefTs have "pets". ' 
'If, I had a choice, I. wouTdn"' t go to school at all: 
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LEVEL VII 

lesson' 2r- ADVERTISING AND YOU 



Purpose : ' • , , 

To help the student understand himself as 
a consumer. ' 

% 

Focus : 

Respect, power, influence 



Time : 

One to two fifty minute class periods de- 
pending on the time required by groups ^to 
produce the "ads." 



Material s : 

F:ilmstrip: /^Inside Advertising" 
Magazines and newspapers 
"Earth Essence." "Form • 



Terminal Objective : ^ ' - ' 

• •The student will analyze himsel.f as a 
consumer and draw conclusions about what 
influences him as a consumer.^ 



Enabling Objectives : 



1. The student will be able to identify 
advertising techniques' and discuss 
which techniques appeal to himand 
why. 

2. The student wil| make a judgment on 
the problem presented in the filmstrip 



Learning Activities : \ 



1. The student will discuss and\ complete 
the activitie's and questions\in the^" 
f i Imstri p . 

2. The student will work in grouRS' to 
develop a television commercia\l and 
ma*gazine advertisement on the ^pr^diwit 
in the filmstrip. Each group Wo^ll 

.share its "ads" with the class^^ 

Eva 1 uati on :■ 

The student will choose his "favbrite\* 
commercial from the- ones presented by\each 
group and tell why and how it appeals^vto. 
him by completing the Earth Essence Form: 



J 
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EARTH ESSEHCE FORM 



The Earth Essence ad I chose 
appealed to me because it was 



I think I chose that particular ad because I 



Advertising does does not (check one) 

affect me- The following reasons will support 
my choice: 

i)_ • 

zy - 
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LESSON 3 - FRAME OF REFERENCE 



Purpose : 




To heTp tfve student realize that situations are 
viewed differently by different people. 



T/erminal Objective : 

The student wi 1 1 synthesi ze his feelings about 
a particular situation by writing his ideas 
on the topics provided. 



Enabl i ng Objectives 



M. As a result of the learning experiences, 
students wil^l be able to identify the 
term, "frame of reference." 

2. The student will create cartoon captions 
illustrating his own frame of reference'. 



' Learn ing Experiences : 

(Note: This lesson may take more than one 
class period.) 

1. Have one of the' students tell the story 
of "S>30W White and the Seven Dwarfs." 

2^. Read the story, "The Other Side." 



I 



' 2o 
n 
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3. Ask the following questions: 

A, F^rom whos^\frame of reference (point 
of view)* was the storey told? 

Is that sid? of the sftory be- V 
liievable? Can yoq inpagine the s^tep- 
'^ijiother having that frame of reference? 

Le't'S think about thj^ following situation a 
minute: 

A student is being sent to the 
principalis office the-<(vTt*st t,ime 
^ ' , for di sci pi i ne . 

Nqw, pretend you a^'re either the 
student tjeing sent, the teacher 
who is sending you, or the prin-- 
cipal whb knows you are on the 
way to see him* (Teacher you 
can substitute a coach, parent, 
or anyone else for the three 
people, K 

How many will volunteer to^ be 
the stjydent? Now, help me de- 
scribe how ^ou feel. TV! write 
your responses on the boa'rd. 



I ' m ^scared ; 
the principal * s 
innocent; what 



(PossiJ)le responses : 
I've never been to t 
office before; I'm 
will my parents'do?) 

Now who will volunteer to be the 
teacher sending the student? Now 
help- me describe your frame of 
reference . 

(Possible responses: I just had 

Jo send ; <this time; he got 

J completely vou\ of h'and; I shoiyld 
^have sent hV a^es ago-). 
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Who will volunteer tp be the 
principal? What would be his 
frame of reference? 

(Possible responses: I don't 
even know this student; he's 
never been here b^efore; must 
be serious • ) 

Now these three people had dif- 
ferent frames of references. 
They thought about the same 
situation in three different - 
ways • 

5- I'm going to show you three (teacher, you can 

show more or less) cartoons; get into groups 

and select a spokesman- Discuss and come to 

a consensus regarding the frame of reference 

of each cartoon and then we will have each 

spokesman give the group's decision orally 

to the class/ 

• « 

6- • Show cartoons one at a time. Give enough 

time for/each group to come to a consensus. 

(If yoi/don't want to show the transparency, 

you may dupHc^te^he cartoons and distribute 
a copy to eachi group.) 

7, Each group's sipokesman reports consensus. 
(The report may be generally the same or 
they may be 'di f f erent • It doesn't matter; 
there is no correct answer.' Students are 
beginning to develop the concept "Frame of 
'Reference* " ) 



I Eval uation : 

1/ students have completed the objective by now 
the evaluation activities may be unnecess'ary or 
; ^ you may choose one for reinforcement. If objec- 

tive has not been attained then choose one of the 
following: 



eric; 
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Write four (4) slogans you would like to 
see as bumper stickers or on tee shirts. 

Draw (stick figures) a cartoon on a subject 
agreed to by the group, giving a frame of 
reference decided on by the group. 

Rewrite a well-known story or nursery rhyme 
from the frame of reference of a character 
other than the ^ain character in the story. 



Ma teri al s : 

Opaque or overhead projector (depending on whether 
you used transparencies or pictures) or several 
copies of the cartoons. 



Note to Teacher: Try to keep the discussion 

focused on frame of reference. 
•Students tend to "get off" on 
what each character would do 
in such situations. Arranging 
students in a large circle with 
role playing taking place in 
the center can facilitate 
di scussi on . 
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SAMPLE 
THE OTHER SIDE 



Not many people have heard side of the story, 
No, everyone believed Snow White's lies about mey 
Why It was I who begged her father to keep her 
when we married. He thought maybe she'd be happier 
with her aunt. But I /felt that would be wrong aod 
I insisted that he forget that idea immediately. 
And then, poor thing, my husband died shortly 
afterward, leaving noe alone in this huge cotd 
palace. Oh well , anyway, on with m^ side of the 
story, 

I still remember that horrible afternoon. My 
magic mirror's exact words were, "My sweet, most 
beautiful queen, you are being lied about by 
someone who is jealous of you." Shocked, I asked 
who and of course"" it was that schejni ng^now White, 
Well, I decided to talk to** her; so I knocked on 
her door and she bade m| enter. There she was, 
combing her'hair; she a1way$ combed her hair.^.I 
told her why I'd come and what- the mirror had 
said and do you krlovTwhat she did? She lied right 
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.to my face!! Denied everything! 

t 

Early the next morning, I saw her'aoid one of the 
guards le^aving the pTaTace. Upon inquiry, I found 
she had left for good!! Can you imagine? After al 1 
rd done for her! 

For weeks I worried about her and finally decided 

to see if I could find her. Lucl^ily, my magic mirror 

had done just that! So I dressed up as an old woman 

selling apples — I knew sh6*d never talk to me as my- 

self because she hated me so since she left the palace — 

and soon knocked on the door of the seven dwarfs* 

house. 

She was nice enough, though she was never very-f riendly , 
"l^d I even^ gave her the prettiest apple 1 could find 
in my basket. 

We talked a while until I was satisfied she was all 
right, and then I said goodbye. 

Well! Do you know that I was accused of poisoning 
her? Yes! I, who have won every beauty contest 
from one end of the country to another. I, who have 
always tried to be unselfish, though Pve been 'told 
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1. am beautiful, I've .tried to remain humble to all, 
was accused of murder! 



It seems that the dwarfs found her when they re- 
turned home and could not awaken her. They have 
* « 

her now in a glass coffin and everyone goes to see 
her. But Tm not, not after the way she treated 
me and besidefs those little dwarfs were terribly 



That's been 20 years and Tm in poor health, though 
I am still beautiful. However, I just had to write 
my side of the story before I died. 




unfriendly to me 
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* Res.otjrce Form ifl 
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o 

JO liU 




I WORRY RBcuT 

" \, MY KIDS 

> ' And ^ 

u ; THEIR 
^^yl^ „y[ DRUGS... 





I WORRY ABOUT 

MY DRO RMD HIS 

DRrNKlKlG... 
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VII ^ ■ ' , 

• LESSON 4*- INFLUENCES * ' / 



Purpose f ■ . ' . 

To help the student explore. the influences his\ 
famjly and friends have onr-his life. 



Terminal Objecti re : f 

The student will analyze Ms own opinions to | 
determine who influences n^m and what or who 
may cause him to change his opinion.. 



Enabl ing -Objectivfes : 

K The student will be able to defend his 
opinions on gi ven i ssues^, 

2. The student will be able to evaluate , 
others' opinions of given statements. 



Learning Experiences : 

(Teacher: ^You will want to change , so^me of these 
situations to make them relevant to ^what's 
happening now- ) 

K Divide the students into groups, distri- 
bute the /*My Opinion" Form. 

A/ Long hair on boys is a sign of 
Rebellion against authority. 
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B. The school's dress code is too 

strict. If w6, demonstrate we'll . 
forc?g them to 'change the rules. 
What do clothes have to do with 
getting- .an education, anyway? 

Signing petitions is wrong. If 
you want to' cha^nge' the rules, da . 
; .it in a lawful way, through proper 
channels. Petitions don't mean ' 
• anything, anyway. 

D. Smoking is worse than drinking, 
At least alcohol doesn't cause 
cancer. 

E. A teenager, shoul dn ' t be told 

when to ,be in at night. After^ ^ . v 
all, he's not a kid anymore. 

F. You can't Jcnow how someone feels 
until you have, the'* same experience.' 
Just like you can*t tell what mari- 
juana can do to someone unless you've 

^ tried it. 

G. U-nder certain ci rcums tan^s cheating 
might be O.K. There ha ve been times . 

, when Pv§ thought about i^.'^ ^ 

H. Bei ng *popul ar in school is very im- 
portant. If you're unpopular, yotil-re 
nothi ng . ^ ; - , 

Ask .each group memberjtb mark or circl^e one 
(3,f the following for ^ach statement: 



I Strongly Agree Agree Oisagrene Strongly Disagree 

« 

3. Each graup. should ^^ve a reco»*der who 

tallies the responds. The teacher writes 
-on the chalkboard the numbers of those wfio 
strongly^ agree , agree, di sagree , strongly, 
disagree. Then in class discussion, ask 
the following questions : , ^ 
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A. Why did you agree or disagree? • 

B. Which of, your reasons are based on- 
fa^t? Which are based on something 
you heard your parents *or friends say? 
Are there other reasons which cause 
you to feel the way you do? 

C. How many of you agree with the stand 
your family takes on certain issues? 

How many of you agree with your* friends? 
Do your family and friends take the same 
stand? Why do you agree with either your 
family or friends? 

• t> 
(Note: The next two acti vi ties are for 
. advanced students or those students you 
know would be interested in doing them.) 



Each group will take one of tfie^ 
statements and agree on an opinion. 
They wiTl bring newspaper, or maga- 
zine articles (etc.) to support 
their opinion. (Give them time to 
do this, at the library or home, 
you may want to give them a day or 
longer. This is the logical place 
to divide this lessonj 

Each. group t'hen prestfrtts their 
statements and the evidence to 
support their stand. (They may 
want to have one person do this, 
or have a, debate between two mem- 
bers of the group, or have a panel 
di'Sdussion conducted by the group. 
At any rate, both sides of the 
issue should be presented. 



Evaluation: 



Put students back into the ori gi naV groups and 
ask them to again mark the "My Opinion" form 
(perhaps with a different color pen or pencil). 
Again, tally the responses on the chalkboard 
and compare these answers with the first score.s 
conduct a brief discussion using th« following 
as focusing questions: • , ' 
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iw may changed or shifted 
^ybur original stand? 

Could we get a list of reasons 
why some of you changed or why 
you didn't change? (List on 
boarW ) . 

3* Looking'at these reasons what 
or who seemed to; have the^ 
influence over your opinio 

(Possible answers: more facts, 
new way of looking at an issue, 
my friends, my parents, an 
experience I have had, etc.) 




4. Can opinions be changed? Is it easy or 
difficult to change an opinion? Why 
do you think that is? 



Materi a1 s : 

Form, '*My Opinion" 

Articles yoU have collected to support 
statements , 
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"MY Oi^INION" 



Circle the number which most closely expresses your opinion on 
.the issue. ' 



A. Long hair on boys is a sign of rebellion against authority 

1 2 3 4 

Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 

B. The school's dress code is too strict. If we demonstrate 
we'll \force them to change the rules. What do clothes have 
to do with getting an education, anyway? 

1 2 3 , . . 

Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree J 



C. Signing petitions is wrong. If you want to change the rules, 
do it in a lawful way, through proper channels. Petitions 
don't mean anything, anyway. 

^ 1 2_ 3 4j 

Stror\gly Agree Agree \ Di sagree Strongly Disagt^ee 

D. Smoking is worse than drinking./ At least drinking doesn't 
cause cancer. 



1 2 3 4 

Strongly. Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Disagree 



E. A teenager shouldn't be/told when, to be in at night. After 
all, he's not a kid anymore. \ • • 

l[ / 3 . 4 

Strongly Agree Agree Disagree Strongly Dis.agree 

F. You can't know how someone f^els un*til you have the same 
experience. Just like you can't tell what marijuana can 
do "to someone unless you've tried it. 

1 2 



" Strongly Agree Agree Disagree StYptigly Disagree 

G. Under certain circumstances cheating might be O.K. Ther,e 
have been times when I've thought about it. 



^ 1 2. 3 ^ . ^ . - 

Strongly Agree Agree ^ Disagree Strongly Disagree 



H. Being popular in school is very important,. If you're 
unpopular, you're nothin^g. ^ ... 

' 1 _i 3 : 4 ; 

^ strongly -Agree Agree Disagree Strongly QJsagree 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 5 - UNDiERSTANDING 



Pjirpose : 

To help students understand that individuals 
* do not always see themselves as others see" 
them. 



Terminal Objecti ve : 

The student will compare thoughts '^^bout hijn- 
self with other students by rank ordering" 
those that are most important. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. Student will demonstrate verbally his 
thoughts iibout^ himse'^lf and others by 
participating in a groiy) discussion. 

2. Given a list of values, the student 
. will rank them according to his 

.preference. 

(Note: This lesson needs to be taught 
in one class period. It will take a 
f ul 1 class period; so please -study it 
before you teach it.) 



Learning Experiences : 

1. Di"vide the class into groups by numbering 
off: the ones meet in back of room in 
right corner, the twos meet in back le^f;)^. 
room in left corner and so on. * (Group 
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size should be about 5*) 



Instruct %ht groups to answer the following 
(each student tn eic^h group speaks so*h1s - 
group^ can hear htm^ Gtve about five minutes 
for #2-5, time should not be allowed to drag). 

A. State your name 

B. Tell who or^ what Influenced you most 
In your life and how ^^r^why-^ 

C. Tell who or what you*d like to be and 
why 

After each student has done #2, the student 
on each student's left will tell what he 
•remembers about that student* 

Each student In the group wtll decide what r 
coTor, car, or antmal the student on the 
right of him represents to him and explain 
why he chose that description. (For 
example, a student may say another Is the 
color "blue" because^^ that student Is gentle 
'or kind or looks goodMn blue.) 

Each student will now tell what color, car 
or animal he thinks he Is and why «he chose 
that description for himself. 

Dn ditto sheets or chalkboard, teacher gives 
the following Instructions. 

Here Is a list of 18 Items arranged 
In alphabetical order. You are to 
arrange them In order of Importance 
to you . For Instance, place a 1 
next to the Item that Is most- Im- 
portant to you and so on until you 
reach 18 which will be the least 
'Important Item to you. Read the 
entire Mst first and take your 
time. (Teacher should also rink 
a list.) 
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_^being able to do as I. please 
^bei ng happy 



I ny ridppy 

being tn school activities 

_being popular 



oeing popular 

being sure my side af an incident is heard 

doina f.ha r-inht th-fnn 



_^doing the right thing 
_^doing what is expected of me 
^goi-ng to chui;ch 
;having a boy l^i rl end 
^haye a true friWKr 
^having fun 

^having money to spend 



riaving money t;o sper 

helping others 

listening to others 

^making good gradefs 

pleasing my parents 

the clothes I wear 

the way I look 



Material s : ^ , 

Form, "What's Important To Me" 

Evaluation : 

After completing activity #6, look at the three 
items you selected as being most important to 
Vou- Write or give orally the reasons why you 
selected those three; Items could be written 
on board and a tfflly made to determine the most 
important items. 

Note to Teacher : ' , ^ - 

you may want the studertt* to keep this in his/her 
journal. 
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WHAT'S IMPORTANT TO ME1 



Here is a list of 18 items arranged in alphabetical order. 
You are to arrange them in order of importance to you. For 
instance, place^a 1 next to the item that is most important 
to you; a 2 next to the item that is second moit important 
to you and so on until you reach 18 wh4>ch will be the least 
important item' to you. Read tKe entire list f^rst and take 
your time. 



Being able to do as I please 

Being happy 

* Being in school activities 

Being popular' 

Being sure my side of an incident is heard 

_^ ,Doing the right thing 

Doingwhat is expected of me 

J Going to church 

Having a boy (girl) friend 

Having a true friend 

. Having fun 

Having^money to spend 

Hefping others 

Listening to others 

V Making good grades 

Pleasing my parents 

The clothes I wear 

The way I look . 
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LEVEL VI 

LESSON 6 - WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 



Purpose : 

To help students develop an understanding 
of responsibility. 



Termina V Objecti ve : 

The s^tudent will make a judgment regarding 
the action he would take toward "Jim's 
Di 1 emma . " 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. The student will be able to recommend a 
course of action and make a decision about 
what he would do in the same situation. 

2. The student will be able to defend his 
decisioj^ . 



Learning Experi ences r 

1. The student will read* or be read the 
story "Jim's Dilemma". 

2. After reading the story^ ask the following 
quest! ons : 

A. What do we know about Jim and 
his family from the story? 

B. How do you think Jim feels? (Be 
sure to emphasize feel i ng words > ) 
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c. 



Has that ever happened to you 
or to anyone you know? 



D. How did you/they feel? 

E. What could Jim have done? 
(Suggestion: Record the ideas 
on the board so as not to lose 

.any comments , ) 

F. Does anyone else have other 
ideas? 

G. What would have been the 
consequences of the alterna- 
tives you suggested in E and £? 

H. From a medical point of view, is 
smoking marijuana less harmful 
or more harmful than drinking 
alcohol? Why? Support your 
answer. (Teacher: Try to get 

a discussion of both short and 
1 ong term, effects . ) 

I. How does Jim flel about alcohol? 

J. \Can one get "hooked" on alcohol? 

K. Why do you think he feels that 
way? 

L. How do you think Jim's father* 
feels about himself? Life in 
general ? Jim? 



Evaluation : 

The student will write or give orally ran ending 
to the story pretending he is Jim'and include 
what he considers to be the way to handle the 
situation. 'Use evaluation form. Students may 
choos-e to role play their story endings. 
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(Some students may want to read and discuss 
their decisions, others may want to keep their 
decisions in a journal-) 

(Teacher: To further the point of alternatives 
use Strategy #24 in Values Clarification . 
Sidney Simon, et al.] 



Hateri al s : 

For teacher resource use: 

Resource sheet on "Understanding Alcohol 

and ItVs Effect" 
Resource sheet on marijuana (See Appendix) 



"Jim's Dilemma" 

Evaluation. Form, "Jim's Dilemma - A Solution" 
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"JIM'S DILEMMA 



Man! Pm glad to get away from home, Jtm thought 
as he 'drove away from the curb. I get so tired of 
my old man stumbling around. I'm never going to 
drink like that. In fact, I'm never going to drink 
at all! It's worse than marijuana. All that ever 
happened to me when I smoked a joint was to get a 
little high.. Boy! I really felt good last night. 

Jim rounded the curb to Tom's. I think I'll go to 
Tom's and maybe we can go for a spin, Jim thought. 

Mom won't care how long I'm gone and she won't say 
anything since I did all those chores fdr her. I 

really feel sorry for her after the old man's bout 
last night. He almost killed her. 

Tom had been Jim's friend a long time. In fact, Tom 
had turned Jim on to marijuana. When Jim parked his 
cycle at Tom's house, it wasn't a second before Tom 
met him at the door. Jim noticed a sack in Tom's hand 
with a bottle in it. Tom was saying something about a 
'drink before they went for a real ride. 

Jim gulped. What was he going to do now? He couldn't 
te.ll Tom he didn't want to; he'd call him chicken. 
What should he do? 
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"JIM'S DILEMMA - A SOLUTION" 
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LEVEL VII 

LESSON 7 - RESPONSIBILITY 



Purpose : ' ^ 

To help the student understand t'he relationship^ 
of rights to responsibilities 

/ 

Terminal Ob jecti ve : 

Given a hypothetical situation, the student 
will make and defend a decision regarding ' 
Lisa. 



Enabling Objectvves : 

1. The student will be able to differentiate^ 
between "rights" and " respons i bi 1 i ti es . " 

•2. The student will be able to list his own 
rights and responsibilities as a member 
of society, in a family, to a friend, 
and as a student. ^ 



Learning Experiences : 

1. Put the words "rights" and^ "responsi bi 11 ties 
on the chalkboard and have students tell 
what the words mean. (If iiis' necessary to 
use a dictionary, do so; but generally stu- 
•dents will give you the correct meanings.) 
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Have students list what they consider to be 
their rights and responsibilities in the 
categorie,s below: 



• As a Student 


Rights 


Responsibilities 


As 


a Citizen (now. or In the future) 


Rights 


Responsibilities, 

t> 




As ,a Friend 


Rights 


/ * Responsibilities 

\ 


As 

h .• _ 1- J. _ - 


4 

« * 

a Brother/Sister/Cousin (Family) 



Rights ' ^ReJponsibi lities 



Each group chooses one of the fo.llowing 
episodes and arrives at a group agreement. 
The notetaker in each group wi^ll report " 
the following:' 1 ) the decision, 2) why 
the group^.took that star\d, 3) the con- 
sequences ^of the stand, and 4) alternatives- 
to the stand. 

A. Your best friend has been ilifTrki'ng 
.pot a.nd is fal 1 ing^behind in his 
7 grades. He begins going around 
; with older guys who are known to 
be shooting heroin. Yoit have 
talked to him many times and 
tried to get him to stop. You 
know if you don't do something 
heMl start using hard stuff. 
What do you do? 
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Cindy's mother is an invalid and 
as an only child she has to 
take care her lovother in the 
mornings before school and right 
after schpol • All the money 
Cindy's father makes on his' 
night shift is spent on a nurse 
to take. care of her mother 
during the day when Cindy is 
i n school . ' » - 

Cindy paints very welK In 
fact, her art teacher entered 
one. of her paintings Jn a con- 
test and it won first prize, 
Now^one of the fudges wants 
Cindy to meet' with his company's 
board of directors after school 
one day to discuss an offer for 
her to work in the advertising 
department on Saturdays, If 
she did work with the company, 
she might earn a scholarship to 
college, but then who would take^ 
care of her mother? 

If Cindy hired a nurse for Sat- 
urdays it would take all the 
money she earned and what would 
her father say? He can't really ^ 
afford a nurse another day of 
the week and he fe^ls Cindy ^ 
should spend more time with 
her mother. Howiever, Cindy's 
father has always encouraged 
her in her artistic ability 
and has been proud of her 
achievements so far*. What 
shou Id Ci ndy do? 



Evaluation : 

After reading the story of Lisa, make a deci-sion 
about what she should do and write or giv6 orally 
the reason she s^hould make that decision. 
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LISA'S DECISION 



When Lisa^won the essay contest she was 
so excited she didn't stop to consider, 
that having $50.00 would soon be a 
source of worry rather than joy, as she 
now felt. She never had fifty dollars 
before--she had never even seen a. fifty 
dollar bill. What would she spend it 
on? 

As she tried* to sleep that night, sh^e 
kept thinking of the money; There were 
so many things she wanted. Then she 
thought of her sisters. Both of them 
needed new coats. It was winter and 
the coats they had were, much too small 
for them and besides the moths had 
eaten holes in them. Then she thought 
of her parents. Both her mother and ' 
father worked. hard. Everything they 
made went to take care of the five 
children. Nothing was left after paying 
for the necessities. 

Lisa had been saving a little money from 
babysitting so she could go to camp. 
Her parents had told her she could go * 
if she saved the money. The $50.00 was 
exactly the cost of the camp. However, 
$50.00 would really help the family 
right now. What should Lisa do? 

(Teacher: Some students may want to 
share, their decision with the class, 
others may prefer to record their de- 
cision privately- in their journals*) 



Materi al s. : * 

Copies of episodes A and B (groups ' sjio^'l d 
choose whi^h they prefeir) and the Evaluation 
episode, Lisa's Decisiojfc. 
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EPISODES 



Your best friend has been smoking pot and is 
falling behind in his grades. .He begins ^ 
'^oing around with -older guys who are knowf^ 
to be shtfoting heroin. You -have talked ^tb 
him many times and tried to gfet him^to stop. 
You know if y.ou don't do something he'll 
start using hard stuff. What do you do? 

/ 

Cindy's mother is an invalidand as an only 
child she has to take care of her mother 
in the mornings before' schoal and right after 
school. All the money Cindy's father makes 
on his night shift is spent on nurse to 
take care of* her mother during the day when 
Ci^ndy is in school . 

Cindy paints very well.' In fact, her art 
^teacher entered one of her paintings in a 
contest and it won first prize. Now one of 
the judges wants Cindy to meet with his 
company's board of directors after school 
one day to discuss an offer for her work in 
the advertising department orj Saturdays. . 
If she did work with the company, she might 
earn a scholarship to college, but t'hen who 
would. take care of her mother? 
• ♦ 

If Cindy hired a nurse for Saturdays it would- 
take all the money she earned and what woiild 
her father say? He can't really afford a nurse 
another day of the week and he feels Cindy 
should spend more time with her mother. How-^ 
ever ^ , Cindy ' s father has always encouraged her 
in her artistic ability and has been proud 
of her achievements so far. "What should* 
Cindy do? - ^ / ^ ^ 
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Evaluation : 

After Veadi ng the story of Lisa^ make a decision 
about what she should do and write or'give orally 
the reason she should make .that decision,* 

• LISA'S DECISION ^ 

When Lisa won the essay contesTr^he wa^s so excited 
she, didn't stopXto consider that -having $50.00 would 
soon'^be a source of worry rather than joy, as, she • 
«ovi felt. She never had fifty dollars before-^she* 
.had rTe^^exJ^ven seen a fifty-dollar bill. What 
would s,he spend it on? 

As she tried to sleep that night, she kept ^thi nkrhg 
of the money. There were so many things she wanted. 
Then she thought of her parents. Both her mother 
and father worked very hard. Everything they made 
went to take care of the five children. Nothing 
was left after payin.g for the necessities. 

Lisa had been saving a little money from babysitting' 
so she could go to camp. Her parents, had told -her /.\ 
she could go if she saved the money. The $50.00 was^ 
exactly the cost of the camp. However, $50.00 would 
really help the family right now. Wheit should Lisa 
do? ^ 

de;cision /' 

Lisa should do 



Because 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 8 - ALCOHOL DECISIONS 



V 



Purpose : ^ 

To help the student consider whatUie would do 
in particular situations dealing wrtrh alcohol 



Terminal Objective : 

Through class activity, the student will express 

his attitude toward using alcohol. Student will 

answer and discuss questions on "My Alcohol I.Q. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. Each student will be able to participate 
in a group decision regarding alcohol use 
by using inforntation from a hypothetical 

'situation. 

2. Following a self test, on effects of alcohol 
^ use, students will reconsider his; original 

decision regarding alcohoj use.* 



Learning E)<peri enc'es : \ 

The factual information .include^d in -this lesson 
was tak'^n from "Thinking About Drinking," a 
United -States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Public Hea 1 th^ Servl ce Publication 
No. 1683, 1972, 
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(This lesson will take more tPvan one class period 
if the situations are used. The teacher may 
choose to' use one situation from each category or 
one category a day . ) 



1. D'ivide the students into groups or four or 

five and give a ditto sheet- with the following 
situations and questions. (Encourage students 
to think of ottjer solutions in addition to the 
ones., gi ven . ) * 

What does a family do when.... 

1) You come home to find one of your 
parents drunk? (Does the family 
try to carry on as if there were 
no problem? Does the family con- 

- suit the family doctor? Does the 
family try to talk^ the drinker 
into calling the Ipcal Alcohol 
Anonymous group or the community's 
mental health or alcoholism clinic?) 

2) The parents are nondri nkers and 
their teenager is >vondering whether 
to drink? (Do the paren,ls decide 
their teenager will not drink? 
Does the teenager make a decision 
on his/her own? Do the parents 
and teenager discuss the question 
together before any decision is 
made? ) 

B. What dbes a girl do if...* 

1) She sees her brother getting high 
at a party? (Does she ignore it? 
Does she ask him to stop drinking? 
Does she ask one of his friends 
to talk to him?) 

2) She doesn't like drinking but her 
girl friend wants her to accept 

'>^,a drink. (Does she accept the 
^^^y^.^ink in order to ke-ep her friend 
Ifrom getting angry at her? Does 
^s^ie refuse to accept the drink 

■ s ■ 
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regardless of how her friend feels? 
Does she laugh and try tt) joke hef 
friend out of the sftuation?) 



What does a boy do if.... 

1) He feels high when it's time to 
leave a party. (Does he call for 
a cab? Try to act as if he isn't 
high? Ask a friend if he can 
spend the night with him?) 

2) His parents ask where he's going 
^ when he's headed for a party, at 

which he kn-ows there will be 
drinking. (Does he tell about 
the drinking? Tell them where 
he'll be but not mention the 
drinking? Make up a story about 
where he's going?) 



Wh^at does a young person do if.... 

1) He/she is at a party where every- 
one urges him to have a drink? 
(Does he take one drin+c, sip it 

. slowly, and ^at a lot? Refuse 
the drink, saying that he's in 
training for football, even i.f 
he isn't? Taste a drink and later 
poiir^the rest of it down >he drain? 
Pretend he ha*^ a drink whenNtn 
reality it's really Coke or 7-ti^x? 

2) He/she finds beer being Serv ed 
at a party? (Does he accept, the. 
beer , anytime , anywhere? Ask 
himself whether he really wants 
tKe drink and why? Consider the 
parti cul ar ci rcums tances of the 
party?) 
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3) He/she has never had a drink and 
wants to see what it'-s like? 
(Does he ask his parents to let 
him drink with the family? Ex- 
periment at home when his parents 

. are away? Experiment at a friend's 
house?) — " 

.Each group is to deci'de the be^t so1ution{s) 
and defend them. These solutions may be 
written ;0r given orally by a group recorder. 

Each recorder thlnVshares with the rest cf 
the class his group's solut'ip^s. 



Ma teri a1 s 



Copies of "My Alcohol I. 
Copies of Episodes A-D 
Old magazines (Optional) 



Q. 



Evaluation; 



The sLudent will answer the questions on "My Alco- 
hoi I.Q^.", true or false. Discuss the correct 
answers* later. This is a self test on the student* 
knowledge of alcohol use. Encourage students to 
reflect back on his decisions in the episodes and 
ask if he would change his position now that he has 
more data? (Exert no pressure.) 



and 



The student may decorate his journal cover or make 



a poster or collage with 
(etc. ) which reflect -h^is 
alcohol, toward himself^ 
parents , teachers , etc . 



pictures from magazines 
attitude toward using 
toward his .friends , 
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These should be displayed on the bulletin board 
.^and, if the student wishjBS, explained to the 
class. 

or 

The students could be grouped and create a drawing 
of the group's attitude toward itself, alcohol 
or others. 




9 ^ 

MY ALCOHOi I.q. 

Answer the .f ol 1 owi ng questions, true or false, on alcohol 

1. Alcohol is e dru^. 

2. AlcohoKis a food. 

3^ In the body, alcohol is digested just as food 
•is. 

4*., In the body, alcohol is jDurned up just as food^ 
is. 

5. Because it is a stimulant, alcohol tends to pep 
a person up. 

6. Everyone's body reacts the same way to the same 
amount of alcohol. . 

7. Alcoholic beverages, can be fattening. 

^"8^ Alconol in any quantity will aamage organs in ^ 
the human body. 
9. A person can die of alcohol poisoning. 

10. All alcoholic beverages are equally strong. 

11. Liquor taken straight will affect a person 

faster than liquor mixed with something else. 

12. A person will get drunker on vodka or gin or. 
rum than on the same amount of whiskey. 

13. Switching drinks will make a person drunker than 
Staying on one kind of alcoholic beverage. 
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14. A person can sober up quickly by drinking black 
coffee and dousing his head with cold water! 



15. It is risky to drive a car right after having a 
drink, 

16. Drunkenness and alcoholism are the same thing. 



17. Anyone who drinks at all is likely to become an 
alcohol ic . 

18, Alcoholics can be helped. 



19* There are certain symptoms to warn people that 
their drinking may be leading to alcoholism, 




ALCOHOL RESOURCE DATA 



1. (True) Alcohol is a special type of drug; it 
affects the nervous system after it reaches the 
bV a i n . 

2. (True) Alcohol is called a food because It contains 
calories. But it is not a proper subs t 1 tu te /or\ ^ 
urual foods in a bal anced^ d i et since it is almost 
completely lacking in the many other nutrient needs 

for growth and maintenance of good health. 

3. (False) Alcohol does not have to be^'digested slowly, 
as, most other foods must be, before reaching the 
blood stream. Alcohol is immediately absorbed into 
the blood, passing directly through thei^alls of the 
stomach and the small intestine. The blood rapidly 
carries it to the brain. This is why alcohol may 
affect a drinker so quickly. 

4. (True) The body burns up alfohol through the process 
of oxidation - a series of^chemical changes that 
enables food to release energy. Oxidation takes 
place mostly in the liver, which needs about one hour 
to burn up 1/2 ounce of alcohol; this is t4ie amount 
'contained in one beverage highball, one glass of 
wine, or one can of beer. Meanwhile, the unoxidized 
alcohol remains in the blood stream and continues 

tn havp an pffpct on the brain. 

5. (False) Alcohol is generally a depressant, Inot a 
stimulant; but sometimes a drinker imagines that he 
is being pepped up. This is why: 

Alcohol's first effect on the brain is- to 

slow dpwn the brain area that controls judgment • 

and thought. Thus, alcohol may interfere with 

aperson's normal ability to do certain mental 

tasks; to remember; to understand; to reason; ^ . 

to make decisions. • 

In slowing down this area, alcohol releases the 
drinker's inhibitions which usually guard bis 
behavior. Since he is less inhibited, more 
relaxed, he may at first feel unusually free- 
and-easy and gay. But his nervous system is 
being depressed, not stimulated; and this 
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depressant action increases if the per'son 
continues to drink/. . 

Alcohol also tends tt) slow down the brain area 
that controls muscular coordination. Thus, 
alcohol may also interfere with a person's 
normal ability to do cer.iai'm.physical tasks: 
o to coordinate movement .<.of:.:yi/'ai:rrKS and legs; 
to speak clearly; to b^^^c^:\i1imelf ./ 

If a person takes in lafc^bh^V^^ than his 
body can oxidize it, thi^al cohol cancentration 
in his blood will increase. As ttie alcohol-^ 
concentration bu'ilds up, his reacttt^r\s become 
less and less dependable when he trf^s -tp/ 
reason, to remember, to coordinate the muscles ' , 
that he>p him jto„ stand, move^ drive/ With the 
depre^'Sjant action increasing, relaxation itiay^ 
give w^y to feeling high, then drunk, and 
finally - if he continues to drink - to passing 
out. * ^ 

(False) Reactions tc«l cohol vary tremendously. 
Different people read^^fi f f epently to the same aoio:ijnt 
of al cohol^inder different circumstances. 

Reactions depend on^marw complex factors. A 
person may be influenced by physical .'factors ; * 
how fast he drinks; whether he has eaten; the 
4;-y-fie-Q-f ^-i)6!ve- rag o 1 h 4 ^body we igJii*: hi s-4)ady 
chemisfry. He may also be influenced by 
psychological factors: the si tuation f|e ',s in; 
his ihood; his attitude toward drinking; his 
drinking experience. 

(True) A|lcohol is higher in calories than sugars 
and starches, although lower than fats. An ounce of 
liquor contains about 70 calories, the equal of a 
fried chicken drumstick. A 12-ounce can of beer 
contains about 150 calories, the e^u^l of one 
frankfurter. The calories in alcohol can contribute 
to overweight. However,- if alcohol is substituted 
for a balanced di.et, the person. may suffer from 
malnutrition. ^ 

(False) Moderate amounts of alcoh^V usual I7 do not 
harm body organs in* the wel 1 -nourished person. But 
1ar{|e amounts and high concentrations^of alcohol may 
l.ead to irritation or inf lamnikiion ^pf parts of the 



dUgestiye System; prolo-nged and heavy drinking may 
seriously A;ffect the hearty liver stomach, and 
other organs, 

(True)> If a person rapidly ^ulps down an unusually 
Targ^ amount of alcohol (more than a pint), it may 
kin him: 

(False) Alcoholic beverages are made from two 
dlffet^nt processes - fermentation and distillation. 
Distillation creates beverages, containing higher 
, conpentrations Of, alcohol. 

s • - ^ 

Wirves and beers are fermented beverages. Most 
beer^ made in the United States cdntai ns about 
4 percent pure alcohol. Ordinary table wines 
(such as burgundies, sauternes) contain up to \ 
14 percent pur alcohol. Dessert or cocktail 
wines' (ports and sherries, Tbr 1 njs tance) are 
fortified with extra al cohol , rncfeasi ng the 
alcohol content tO'J8 to 21 percent. 

(True) Straight liquor reaches the brain faster 
because it is" absorbed into the blood stream faster 
than liquor which is diluted. 

But when liquor is diluted, what you use as a 
mixer has an influence on absorption of the 
alcohol. The carbonation in soda 6r ginger 

a 1 e wl 1 1 s peed^-t+>e pa^s sa ge of- the a 1 co ho-1 ; — - 

through the stomach. .Thus, the alcohol in 
liquor diluted with water is absorbed somewhat 
faster; and the alcohol in straight liquor is 
absorbed fastest of .all. ' 

(False) The flavor o.f th§ liquor does not affect 
the drinker. It*s the alcohol content that affects 
him. Each liquor has a different flavor because 
each is made -from different ingredieOts. Whiskey 
Is made from grain such as corn, barley, rye; vodka 
from corn, other cereals, and potatoes; rum. f rojn 
molasses; gin from alcohol flavored with juntper 
b>erries. ' ' ' • 

But all ordinary liquors have roughly the same 
alcohol content. With most '^vodk^as , gins, > 
whiskies, rums, 1 ounce contaln^s about 1/2 
ounce of pure alcohol. 
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IJ. (False) Switching, or mix>ng, won*t make you drunker 
* because the degree of drunkenness is determined by the 
' total amount of alcohol your blood absorbs, not by 
the flavor of the beverage. However, for some people, 
switching is more likely to cause nausea and vomiting, 
possibly because of' the different flavorings and 
mixers used. 

14. (False) Nothing can speed the Apbering-up process 
because your body oxidizes alcohol at a steady rate. 
Coffee can help keep ydu awake, but it won't improve 
your judgment or sharpen your reactions. A person 
who IS drunk can only wait for his.liver to burn up 
the alcohol, at the rate ot about ODe hour for every 
1/2 ounce of alcohol he has drunk. \^ 

15. (True) Under certaxn ci rcumstances , one drink may 
affect a driver's judgment, may i nter f^ere with his 
normal alertness, especially if he is an inexperienced 
driver or an inexperienced drinker. He\may become 
overconfident c>^rel ess , mc^ref-^Hi^e-^ y to take chances, 
running through a red light, passing on ^ curve, 
speeding. To be absolutely safe, anyone ^should wait 
at least an hour, after having a drink before he 
drives. If he cannot wait, he should find a non- 
drinker to take the wheel. 

16. (False) Drunkenness is temporary loss of control 
ov e r one's reactions a nd behavior while drinking 

alcohol. Anyone who drinks immoderately at one 
time or another may become drunk. 

Alcoholism is a serious illness. The alcohoVic 
person loses control of his drinking. He is 
dependent on alcohof;- and his drinking interferes 
* with some vital part of his 'life - his work, his 

•family, hfs emotional or physical health. He 
. may feel that drinking offers him not only 
escape, bit actually the only satisfaction he 
can find in life. 

Tl (False) Out of about 80 million people in the United 
States who use alcohol, 9 million are 'es t imated to 
be aJcohotUc persons. Doctors do not know why seme 
people beltome al cohol i c ; most experts believe that 
it is a coVnbination of physical, psychological, and 

socioS^gicJ^l causes. Lhe person who drinks to- \ 

escape^^fWrn his emotional problems ard the pressures 
of everyday living is probably more likely to become 
an al cohol ic individual . 
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(True) in many cases. Medicines and psychiatric^ 
treatment ar^used^by doctors to hejp the alcoholic 
persjon stAT^ober and learn to handje his problems 
effectively without alcohol. Many people have also 
been helped by Alcoholics Anonymous,- by religious 
guidance, and >y vocational rehabilitation workers. 
But no single method* of treatment works for everyone. 

(True) These signs may be warnings: The person's 
drinking increases, especially his drinking alone.. 
He may seek excuses to dnnk, or drink on the sly, 
or need to drink early in the morning. He may gulp 
drink after drink. He may "black out". (This is 
temporary loss of memory, not loss of consciousness. 

At this point, a person may be treated ^effectivel y 
if he consults his physician or minister, or a 
counselor, psychologist, or psychiatrist. 
Without treatment, he faces uncontrolled 
drinking, frequent drunkenness, and addiction 
to al cohol . 
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/ . EPISODES A -D, 



\ 



What docs a family do when 

1) You come home to find one of your parents drunk? (Docs the family try to carry 
on as if there were no problem? Does the family consujif the family doctor? Does 
the family try to talk the driijkcr into calling the local Alcohol Anonymous group 
or the community's mental health or alcoholism clinic?) 

2) The parents are nondrinkers and their teenager is wondering whl^thcr to drink? (Do 
the parents decide their teenager will not drink? Does the teenager make a decision 
on his/hjcr own? Do the parents and teenager discuss the qifestion together before 
any decision is made?) 

B. What does a girl do if. . . 

1 ) She sees her brother getting high at a party? (Does she ignore it? Does she ask him 
to stop drinking? Does she ask one of his friends to talk to him?) 

2) She doesn't like drinking but her girl friend wants her to accept a drink. (Does she 
accept the drink in order to keep her friend from getting angry at her? Does she 
refuse to accept the drink regardless of how her friend feels? Does she laugh and 
try to joke h^r friend out of the situation?) 

C. What does a boy do if. . . 

1) He feels high when it's time to leave a party. (Does he call for a cab? Try to act 
as if he isn't high? Ask a friend if he can spend the night with him?) 

2) His parents ask where he's going when he's headed for a party, at which he knows 
there will be drinking. (Does he tell about the drinking? Tell them where he'll 
be but not mention the drinking? Make up a story about where he's going?) 

D. What does a young [person do if . . . ^ 

1) He/she is at a party where everyone urges him to have.a drink? (Does he take one 
drink, sip it slowly, aw cat a lot? Rt^fuse t he dri n k, sayi ng that he's in t ra i ning 



for football, even if he isn't? Taste a drink and later pour the rest of it down the 
drain? Pretend he has a drink when in reality it's really Coke or 7-Up?) 

2) He/she finds beer being served at a party? (Does he accept ,the beer^ anytime, 
anywhere? Ask hinisdf whether he really wants the drink and why? 'Consider 
the particuUi: circumstances of the party?) 

3) He/she has i><lvcr had a drink and wants to see what it's like? (Does he ask his 
parents to let him drink with the family? Experiment at home when his parents 
are away? Experiment at a friends hous?) 
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LEVEL VII 

I 

^ LESSON & AND 10- RULES 



Purpose : i 

To help the student understand the role or rules 
or laws in a just society. 

Focus : 

Responsibi 1 i ty 

Materi al s : 
None 

Termi nal Objecti ve : ' • 

Student will decide if r^jles are necessary for. a 
given situation and formulate guidelines consis- ' 
tent with that decision. 



Enabling Objectives :' 

1. Student will be able to describe the decision 

making p^cess, stating al ternat'i ves and 
consequ^l^es . ^ 

"^2. Student wfll be able to 'f orltiulate qualities, 
necessary for a leader. 



Learning Experiences : 

Teacher: Set the scene for the class 



You "are all astronauts in a space ship. Just 
as the ship is crash landing on another planet, 
the radio connection with Houston is broken. 
You &re on your own . ' * 

1. What win you do? (Teacher: Focus on 
the process of estabHshing rules and 

• choosing leaders. Record rules on 
butcher paper so class can refer back * 
to them . ) ' 

2. What do you believe is the best wa^ to 
pick a leader? Why? What qualities ^ 

. should a leader have? What powers should 
a leader have? What duties? (All answers 
should be listed on the chalkboard.) 

3. As a class, choose d leader in a manner 
suggested by the. class. A brief dis- 
cussion of the qualities necessary for 

a leader in this situatio*n might be 
. appropriate. (Students may want to have 
an el 6cti on . ) 

4. Y'ou have chosen a leader. Now, what 
dangers or problems «do you think you're 
going to have on the moon? '(They might 

' say such things as: no air, but some 
stored in tanks on ship; no water or 
fopd, except for what they brought; 
. .weightlessness because of little gravity; 
extreme ^emp^atures , etc . ) 

5. How can yon s^l ve these problems? Tfie 
class- might Suggest committees to ration* 
food andjw^^^^r^ to fix radio; stand guard; 
etc. The elected leader could take over 
responsibility for this task. The follow-, 
i ng, statements can guide the leader and 

~\ ^ class in formulating rules: 
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How can we keep everyone from trying 
to get more than J:heir s\i<ire v^^ood 
and water? (We set up rules.) What 
qualities should rules have? What ' 
kind of rules can yau set up? (Work 
hours, guard duty, no stealing, no 
f i ghti ng , ex pi ore in pairs; off 
limits places and distances, etc.) 

What if someone breaks one of the 
rules? (We need punishments) What 
kind of punishmen-ts can you set up? 
(Extra guard duty, no meals, etc) 

(Teacher: This is a good place to stop after 
you have listed the answer to the questions, 
so you might ask: 

Do you t M n k _±ive- -r^i+er-^e^ wd ^^er^e — 

_ n^-ess^Ty? Why? What could happen 
if no rules wer^'e made? 



Then : 



We will continue this lesson. Mean- 
while, think of other things you would 
like to add to our list. 



LESSON 9 ■ (Next Day) 



Learning Experi ences : 

1. Teacher: Review the procedures and rules 
adopted yesterday. ^ 

2. Say, "Suppose only a guard we/e left and 
all the rest of yoa w^njT^n a/ exploration. 
When you returned, som§,,^od' was missing." 

.What should you do?t 'The group may decide 
to havea trial tON^ determi ne th&gu-ard's 
guilt or innocence. ^ 
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Using the^ role play cards on page -62 enact 
a trial. Jury members and a foreman should 
be selected, though these role play cards 
are rfot included*. 

^^Answer the following: (These questions can 
be answered without an actual trial.) 

A. Why should the guard accused be 
given a trial? (Innocent until 
proven guilty; individual -free- 
dom. ) 

B. Do you feel there are any differences, 
in rules set uj) for this (our) 
'Society and the society on another 
planet? Can you name them? 

C. Do you believe* rules are necessary 
for society? Why? 

D. What do' you think would have happened 
if no rules ha*d been established on 
the moon? Do you think the guard 
would have been thought guilty if 

"no rules. Kad been es tablJl^bed? 



Evaluation : 

Divide students, into groups of five. Give them 
the si tuatftnT^escribed below and tell them to 
come up with a survival plan. Suggest that they 
reflect back over thfe last two lessons, bat they 
arfr^ree to choose^ any plan the group thinks will 
be successful . 



*Note: Students will need time to organize 
for the role play activity. Give 
them a specified period of time; do 
. not allow the activity to drag. Feel 
free to expand the role play characters 
or encourage students to build the 
type of character they want the role' 
to reflect. 



EVALUATION SITUATION 



Pratend you are one of a dozen survivors of an 
airplane crash. The crash site is in a remote, 
rugged mountainous area- and several .days, per- 
haps weeks will likely pass before you can hope 
to be. rescued. The supply of food, water and 
blankets is limited. De'cide on a plan or 
'organization which you think will help the 
dozen people survive for perhaps two to three 
weeks. 
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RffLES 



GUARD (THE DEFENDANT) 

You are the guard. You are angry because yoa 
didn't want to be left behind to guard the 
food. You may pretend you did not take the 
food, or you may pretend you took ft because 
you were angry. 



LAWYER (FOR THE GUARD) 

You are willing to do anything to get your 
client off. You don't really know whether 
or not he's guilty, but he's your client and 
you are representing him. You are willing to 
say he was insane at the time (be.ca^^e of his 
anger) in order to get him a probated sentence 



PROSECUTOR 

You are determined to convict the guard. All 
your evidence has shown you he is guilty. You 
do not believe he was insane at the time. You 
are representing ,the people and you believe 
they have been used by a selfish law breaker. 



JUDGE 

You are a fair person, trying to do what you 
believe is your duty. You don-'t want the 
jury swayed by an emotional trial. 
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MEMBER OF THE EXPLORATION GROUP - WITNESS #1 

The exploration part was necessary to gather 
information about the place where we will all 
be living. This is a strange place ahd the 
food supply had to be protected* The guard 
has acted irresponsibly by not properly 
carrying out his assigned duty* 



MEMB ER OF THE EXPLORATION GROUg - WITNESS #2 
— — 

The guard was frightened at being left behind 
and was unsure if the party would even re.turn, 
You know he has 'a special illness and tffe 
missing food is pjrobably necessary to sustain 
his diet. 



ERIC 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON n - GOING ALONG - 



Purpose : 

to help students realize that actions have 
consequences regardless of the reason moti- 
vating the action. 



Focus : 
Fri endshi p 




Prerequ i s i tes : 

Experience in "rank ordering" 



Ma teri a 1 s : 

Form, "Chris' Dilemma" 
J 



Terminal Objective : 

Student wiH^generate sol uti ons resul ti ng 
from "Going Along," and analyze the/possible 
consequences of the solutions. ( 



Enabl ila^t^j ecti ves 



1. The student will be able toshare his 
^ opini ons^af ter reading the story, "Goirig 

Along." F-y 
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2. Student will able to inventary his 
own concept of "friend." 

3r Student will explore various consequences 
for a solution to Chris* dilemma. 



Learning Experiences : 

1. Read the story, "Going Along." (Teacher: 
If you feel the boys in your class will 
hesitate to respond, substitute boys' 
names for those in the story.) 

2. Orally, have students answer questions 
on Chris' Dilemma Form. They should be 
allowed to fully discuss each alterna- 
tive. All answers should be accepted 
without judgmental comments from the 

^ teacher . ' , . 

3. Ask students to stop after #C and ' 
conduct a brief discussion allowing 
students to say why they responded 
to the^ questions as they did. 

4. Now, ask students to rank order the 
alternatives in D-G *and answer "H. 

5. Now,/ ask 'the following questions: 

•^What do you think happened 
to Nancy? 

> 

How do you think she felt? 

Have you or a friend of yours 
ever had an experience like 
this? 

How did you/your friend feel? 

What do you think Chris should do? . 

Why? 
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Ev.aluation : 

Following the rank ordering and class dis- 
cussion, put students into groups of five. 
Ask each group to decide whaf Chris should 
do. Record each solution on the board and 
ask the class to- generate consequences,, 
which could occur as a result of the various 
solutions. The class may want to agree on. 
one best solution or it may want to leave 
the possibility open for several courses 
of action. It is important for students to 
thoroughly explore the feelings, solutions 
and consequences of this episode. 



/ 
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CHRIS* DILEMMA 



.F*1ace an X in the blank by the Response you 
choose. 



A. "Going Along" means 

• 1) doing what a friend wants me to 

2) doing only fun things 

3) doing what I think is right 



B. I wpujd rather be 

' \^ 1 ) Chris ' 

4 

.2) Susan^ 

3) Nancy: 

C. If were Chris, I would have 

1 ) cal 1 ed Nancy 

2) walked out 

3) ^ tried to persuade Susan to'db 

something else 

D. If you had a personal problem who wou4d 
you go to? . . ' 

^ 1) Chris 

2) Susan,:^^ , ■ ' ■ 



3) Nancy 



Who 'would you tell a secret to!^^ ^ 

1) Chris ' 

2) Susan, 

3) Nancy 



With whom would you like to spend a 
Sunday afternoon? 



1) Chris^ 

2) Susan_ 

3) Nancy_ 



Which is most important in friendships? 

1) Loyany_ 

2) Honesty 

3) ^ Ki ndness 

.4) Other 



What are the consequences of "Going Along? 
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GOING ALONG 

It was 8:20 when Nancy came to Homeroom for the 
first time. Shejlooked funny in her faded dress, and 
her hair was strilngy and unbrushed. Chris immediately 
felt sp^rry for her but that feeling changed when Susan 
whispered, "What/a creep! She's stupid looking!" 

Susan wasjChris' best friend and if Susan thought 
Nancy was stupid, she probably was. Chris hoped Susan 
would invite her home this afternoon. They always had 
such fun: Susan's mother always had cookies and cokes 
for them and Susan didn't have to help her mother 
clean the house. Chris wished she didn't have to, 
but as she thought how hard her mother worked she be- 
gan feeling bad that she had resented helping. After 
all, she didn't have a father ,to provide for her and 
her mother wa^ doing the best she could. And she did 
value Susan's friendship. 

During* lunch Nancy always sat alone away from 
everyone. Four months had passed and ^he had never 
said a word in class. In fact, she never talked at 
all. Nobody liked .her she was dumb. 

, "jCome over this afternoon and we'll make Christ- 

/ mas cards," Susan said one day. "Mother's going 
' shopping s^o we'll have peace and quiet." 

"Okay; but I have to be home at five so I can 
wash the dishes before Mom comes home," Chris an- 
swered. 

"I don't know^why you put up with that," Susan 
said hotly* "You're a slave! I'd tejl my mother to 
forget it!" 

"Well, I have .to. She's tired and all when she 
gets home and there's just the two of us," Chris ^ 
replied. 

. ' The bell rang and as Susan and Chris walked 
down the hajl,' they noticed' Nancy .was beside them. 
Chris said, "Hi" and just she started to say 

• something, Susan said, "|.f you're my friend, you won't 
.talk. to anyone else." / 
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Chris, was- startled but muttered, "X ML your friend. 
I just said ^hi*." Susan stomped off and the tardy bell 
rang as Chris and Nancy stepped into the reading lab. 

Later, as they walked to Susan's house she said 
angrily, ^"If youVe my friend, youNI call Nancy and 
ten her she's dumb." 

"I can't do that; that's not right," stamnered 
Chris. 

"Okay, just don't come over here anymore," 
Susan said coldly. 

Gosh, Chris thought, I like Susan. I don*t want 
to lose her friendship. She's my best friend. Maybe 
just one call. "Well, okay. 111 disguise my voice," 
she said. 

"Hello,'" said, Nancy. 

"You dummy! Why don't you drop out. You're so 
dumb!' Click. Chris felt sick inside. 

"Hey!^ That was good," said Susan. "Let's do 
it again." 

"No, you do it. I can't do it again." 

"Fraidy cat," Stisan remarked as she dialed Nancy's - 
number. " , 

"Hello," answered Nancy." 

"Stupid! You wear funny clothes. Why don't 
you split?" Susan yelled. 

Baml went the receiver. "Boy, we got her," 
Susan laughed. "Come on, let's do our Christmas 
..cards." ^ . 

.|Late that nisht, Chris was still tossing and turn- 
ing, xthtfT^^ She felt siclc inside and wanted 
to teH-be*>4rtqthyr , but she was afraid of what her mother ' 
might say. . ^^"^ ""'"^--^^ ^ 

She wondered how she could face Nancy again. If she 
told Nancy what she and Susan had done, Chris knew she 
would feel better - but what about Susan? She would never 
speak to her again! 

■ , . ' " 81 ' 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 12 - OEGISIONS 



Purpos.e : 

To help the student realize the importance 
of consequences and the role they play in 
decision making. 



. Focus : 
Affection, loyalty 

Material s : 

Form, "Five Step Decision Making" 
Termi nal Obj^<:ti ve : 

/The s tudemf'^i 1 1 makeJa decision using the . 
decision making process; he will be able to 
list alternatives and evaluate his decision. 



Enabling Objective : 



1 . The student Wi 1 1 ^ 

steps in the dertsi^n maX^ffg process 



mons tra te&f i Ve 



The student will be able to express^ 
his thou'ghts .through 'parti ci pati on • 
i n^ group di scussi on . 

/The student will apply the decision^ 
making process to a given situation. ^ 



ERLC 
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Learning Activities' 



0^ 



1. The teacher will put the steps oT 
deci s i on -maki ng on the chalkboard 
or hand out to students- on a ditto 
sheet: 



St6p 5 



Step 4 



Step 3 
Step 2 
Step 1 



Question the decision 
and if neces.safy* change 



Make a decision 



Corvsider- consequences -and m^^e 
a .deci s i on 



Write down possible soJutiojfls. 
' (al terna ti ves ) * 



Define (state) the problem (decisi 
to be .made ) 



on 



-» — r 



ll Read bjre of the following episode^ to 
the class: * " ) 

A. As you are walking home f rom , school , 
or riding" the bus' home from school, 
your best friend tells you he is on 
heroin. . . * 

B. Shoplifting at the local convenience 
stpVe and it is rq^^l^ly a gas. * 

C. < Planning to run away from home. 



ERIC 



^ Using the five step dedsjon making 
process, how wou]d you solve this 
problem? Do this one in class ^ 

-^^Lally* Allow the answers t? come 
from the ^students. The examples 
here are f or i 1 1 usJtrati on purposes 
only. (Teacher: You may wish to 
use another exampl e. - If so, be 
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sure an steps are followed. Write 
the suggestions on the board so 
pupils can visualize the process 
and retain the data.) This should 
not run more than 10 or 12 minutes 
so that enough time is left for 
evaluation. 



Step 1 ■ Define the problem : 

My friend is on heroin 

Step 2 - Possibly solutions (alternatives) 

Try to talk, to friend about' 
getting help 

Tell his parents 

Tell the police 

Get advice from someone you trust 
(a counselor, teachers, etc.) 

Find out the address arvd telephone 
number' of any agency th-at helps 
^'drug addicts and try to talk your 
friend into ealling them\ 



Step' 3 - Consider the consequencfi^ for 
each solution : 

a. He mVght get in trouble 

b» Someone^ he trustetl could 
poi nt out the risks of 
heroin use 

c. You might lose his friend- 
ship 

(>iake a decision on^what youvare 
going to do- one or- two of tHe 
solutions or any other the aroup 
mi ght deci de on . ) . 



8W 



step 4 - Act on that decision : 

Specify the action you would take' 
in view of Steps 2 and 3. 

Step 5 - Evaluate the decision and 
make changes if. necessary : 

(Ask the following questions) 

a. Would this really help my 
friend? 

b. Could I have done something 
else? 

c. Was it the best decision? 



Eval uation : 

Now have students use the five-step process 
in the following sitira'tion: (Complete Five 
Step Decision Making Form), 

Divide the students into groups of f/^ur or 
five. Instruct them to proceed through the 
decision making process. 

After each'group is finished, ask that the 
group decision be shared with the entire- class 

Early in ithe school year, you decided 
K-'^^zo Share lockers with a girl or boy 
''^^'"^^nd- One day the assistant princi- 
* pal asks if he can search your locker 
because he was told you had some mari- 
juana in it. You agree to let him. 
Marijuana is found in the locker. 
^ Possession of drugs means suspension 
for the rest^f .the year.. The 
prijicipal rtHfnt blanie-jour g=^rl/boy - 
friend i f.. you- say* ; t J^l^.' t -yours . 
♦ What should-you dB.-5'-^# 

(Teacher: If you wish to use another exaipfile, 
do so.) * . 

. ' • . 85 . , 
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FIVE STEP DECISION MAKING FORM./^' 



Early In the school year, you decided .to share tockers with 
a girl or boy friend. One day the assistant principal asks, 
if he can search your locker because he was told you hal^ some 
marijuana in it. You agree to let him. Marijuana is found 
in the locker. Possession of drugs means suspension for the 
rest of the year. The principal might blame your girl/boy 
friend if you say ^t isn.'t yours. What should you do? 

Step 1 - Define the problem 



Step 2 - Possible soluti 



o1t6 



Step 3 - Consider the consequences for each solution 

( - 



Step 4 - Act on that decision 



Step 5 - EvXIuate the decision and maM changesyi f _necessary 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 13 - WANT^ A BICYCLE 



/ 



Purpose : 

To help students understand the obligation 
one person has to another in a particular 
s i tua ti on . 



Focus : 

Hones ty 
Reci proci ty 



Ma ter i al s : 

Filmstrip "Wanting a Bicycle" 

Projector 

Cassette player 



Termi na 1 Ob jec ti ve : 

The student will analyze the information in 
the filmstrip and make a judgment regarding 
what he would do in a similar situation. 



ERIC 



Enabl ing Objectives : 

1. The student will participate in a 
discussion of the filmstrip "Wanting 
a Bicycle." 

2. Th^ student wiTT make a decision on the 
qu^tions asked following the filmstrip. 
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- : learning Experiences : 



1. The teacher win show the filmstrip 
"Wanting a Bicycle." 

2. In groups and with a recorder in.^ach 
group, the student win discuss the 
fonowing questiorls: ^--s 

A. Briefly summarize the story. 

B. How do you think John felt? 

C. What could John decide to do 
about receiving more money 
than Mrs. Arrzza or Mrs. Tadcfeo 
intended to give him? 

D. What alternatives are open to 
John? 

E. What are the possible conse- 
quences of each alternative 
you have named? 

F. Has anything n*ke this ever 
happened to you or someone you 
know? 

6. How did you or they feel? 

H. How did you or they solve 
the problem? 



3. Each group*s recorder win share its 
decision with the class oVany. 

Evaluation : 

On the basis of information presented in the 
film, what do you think is thebest solution?/^ 
Give at least one reason for choosing that 
solution. (This can be an i^jdividual response 
ora group consensus. Let oral responses be' 
voluntary. ) 



ERIC 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 14 - OPINIONS 



Purpose : 

To help the student understand that opinions 
among peers may differ. 



Focus : 

Respect, Understanding, Tolerance 
\ 

Ma teri al s : 
"Opinion Poll" Form 



Terminal Ob jecti ve : 

As a result of taking an opinion poll, the 
student will illustrate differences -of 
opinion on controversial issues.' 



Enabling Objectives : 

km 

1. The student wi IV^erba 1 fy defend his 
opinion on par'tncular issues. 

2. The student win\tally the different 
opinions of his classmates. 



3. The student will make eva>trative 
statement 
tjie poll . 



statements based on the remits of 



§9 
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Learni ng Expier i ences : 



1. Have the class, name at least ten con- 
troversial issues they would 'like to 
discuss. Write the suggestions on 
the chaVkboard. Suggestions could be: 

Sexual ly^ ir).tegrated athletic teams 

School dress code (length of boys' 
hair, length of girls' skirts) 

Environmental, controls placed op 
cars 

Legalization of marijuana 

Capital punishment f or, convi ct^d 
murderers 

2. Ask students to volunteer their 04}inions 
on these issues without "research," de- 
pending only on what they already know 
and think. 

3. Ask for sttrdents to volunteer an oppo-* 
site opinion on what has been said. 
(You may want to take each issue and 
its rebuttals last.) Write rebuttals 
on chalkboard or butcher paper, p.er- 
haps making two coltfmfis. 

4. Have each student take one of the issues 
\nd summarize* any facts he/she may know, 
citing sources' if possible. Some stu- 
dents may insist on verification of data 
(Be sure to gtve enough time to complete 
this. ) 

5. Volunteers may continue to share their 
findings and state their own opinions 
regarding issues until all who wish 
have spoken. 

(Teacher;. You may want the Evaluation to 
be doi^e the next day . ) 
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Eval uati on : 



Ask students, individually or in pairs or 
triads, to select an issue and conduct an' 
opinion ^ol1 of a number of students/, as 
'many'*as possible, and bring the results 
tq the next class. The issue can be one - 
discussed in class or stude'nts may choose 
a di>fferent one. Let the choice come from 
the student. 



Example: Do you believe students should 
have a voice in formulating the 
* student dress policy? 



Agree strdngly 
Disagree strongly 
Ag/ee somewhat 
Disagree somewhat ^ 

Yes , no, sometimes ^ 

or ^ 
Agree , Di sagree " ' 



The student should^ comp^ate th,e rerfponses , 
and make a s ta^tement or two which* he feels 
refVects the feelings of the Students he 
sam[)led. If hi s * own oj)i ni on changed be,- 
cause of the- f i n^di ngs or responses \6 the 
poll, ask hiirrto discuss why that happened. 

The student may find it necessary to design 
a- ques ti onnai re- iji order to fully exp-lore. 
his issue. In, other words, a simple "Do 
you agree or Idi.sagree with school policy 
regarding hair length?" may not be e><Jugh. 
The student may wdnt to find o.ut what hair 
length his fellow students think is 
appropriate; who should* make" the policy; > 
should students have a* voice in the policy; 
and what should the penalty be if_the 
policy is broken. Encourage students to 
write the questionnaire^or poll so that he 
can fully explore the issue. Students may 
fina the "Opinion^ Pol Form helpful. / 
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After each pair or triad has reported the 
findings' of the poll, ask each gwup to 
make one statement regarding reasons why 
people hold .different views on issues, A 
brief discussion following the statements 
may clarify ideas and opinions. 



OPIN.MDN- POLL FORM 

7 




^Agipee strongly. 
Agree somewhat 

Sometimes 

Disagree ; 



Qi sagree strongl y 
Disagree somewhat 




Most, students I (we) polled feel 



LEVEL VII ' . ' 

LESSON 05 - "NOT WHAT IT SEEMS 



Purpose : 

To help the student realize that things, 
sttuations, people, etc., are not always 
what they seem to be on the surface. 



Material s : 

Form, "Guidelines for Decision Making" 



From a hypothetical situation, the student 
win analyze a decision and develop guide- 
lines f ar -responsi bl e decision making. 



Enabling Objectives : 



T. The student will be able to describe 



,his own feelings abou't Steve after 

reading, "Not Wha^t It Seems/' 

. % 

2. The student will 4efend his japinion 
about the actions of. Steve and his 
cl assmates • 

3. The student will be able to synthesize 
the ideas discussed. 



Tocus : 



Responsibility, affection 



Termi nal Objecti ve : 
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Learning Experiences 

The student will read or be read the story, 
"Not What It Seems" and will discuss the 
following questions: 

A. Tell briefly what happened in the 
story . 

B/ What decision did Steve's classmates 
make? How^ do you^ think this affected 
Steve ' s deci si on ? 

C. Characterize Steve. Do you know any- 
one like Steve? Does the description 
of Steve make you like l>im? Why? 

D. ^ How do you think Steve felt?- 

E. Has anything like this^ever happened 
to you or someone you^know? . 

F. *How did you or they feel? 

6. Was there anything else Steve cou'^ld 
have done? 

H. If you had "been Steve what would you 
have 'done? 

I. Does anyone eVse have any ideas? 

J. Why is the story titled "N.ot Wh'at It 
Seems?" ^ 



Would it'be possible for a situation 
like the story "Not l^hat It Seems" 
to happen , to us? / v 



L. Would we want a situation like this / 

^, ' , ' to occur? Why? Why not? 

/> • ' 

» ' M: What could we do to preven some thi ng 

.like this from happe^nrTi-g^^rb^-^an^ of -liS?'— - 
(Teacher: Try to get^as many sugges- 
tions^for guidelines for makin^g char- 
acter judgments a-s possible.) 



ERIC 
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, V J 

Evaluation : >• 

Following a thorough discussion of "Not What 
It Seems ," 'students will probablj^ have some 
good ideas for "guidelines" whfch carli. assist 
them in decision making when faced with 
similar character judgment si tuations . 
(Refer to Lesson 12 - Decisions,) 

Place students into groups of four- Each 
group will complete the "Guidelines for ^ 
Decisit)n Making" form. Later, one person 
from ea*ch group will record the guidelines, 
von the chalkboard, fi'fter all gfoups have 
have reported, try to organize the various 
suggestions into one workable plan. This 
plan could be posted in the room as a 
reminder of the process to be followed when 
such situations arise. 





NOT WHAT IT SEEMS 

S^eve had been at Pin^mont Middle School 
for only two* days when- the question of who f^ad 
stolen Sally*s fiv^ ^dollars occurred. Obviously, 
the money had been stolen - her purse was found 
around the corner from the school that very day. 

; Several classmates felt Steve was th^ 
culprit. He was so quiet and withdrawn and 
.some of them had noticed how he had furtively 
looked at the pur$e. After all, Steve had 
been the only one in the -room during lunch, 
and that's when Sally missed it. He had to 
be the one! / 

When Mrs. Watson asked Steve about the 
purse, he didn't say any thing. No confession,, 
no denial^no nothing! - Things begaj^-to-g^eal ly 
poiYit to Steve* 

Several days after the i n^ci den t Steve ] 
left Pinemont forgood^It was some time latep^ 
that the class found out what had happened. It 
seems that Tom had really been the culprit and 
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Steve had seen him. Tom had come in the class 
at noon, pretending to get his sweater. As 
he leaned over to pick >t up, one hand reached 
into Sally's desk where her purse was. Steve 
had seen him although Tom had thought he hadn't 

There was a lot of discussion among the 
classmates about the whole thing for months 
after. Would Steve had sjtayed at Pinemoat if 
the class had not convic4^ed him in their minds? 




V 

\ 
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G-UIDELINES FOR MAKING CHARACTER JUDGMENTS 
{Refer to Lesson }2 - Decisions) 

When making a decision I will follow these steps 

t . 

Fi rs t : ^ 

■ • 1 

Second: 



Thi rd : ^4 



Fourth: 



Fifth: 2 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 16 - HANDLING EMOTlONj^ 



Purpose : , 

To help the student learn how to handle his 
emotions and understand that emotions should 
be acted out responsibly. 



Focus : 

Af fectj on 
Responsibility 



Materi a1 s : 
Form, ^"Ep>sodes" 



Termi na 1 ■ Ob jecti ve : 

The student w4 11 analyze the emotions displayed 
.in role play situations and suggest alternative 
ways to act out emotions responsibly. 

r 

V 

Enabling Objectives : 

1. The student will bC able to discuss 
personal ideas- an^ opinions about. ' 
. emotions. 



The student will be able to a,ct out hHs • 
(WTn emotions in hypothetical situations 
or observe others * emt)ti ons in hyp^othetica 
situations and iivfc€rpret them. 



r 
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Learning Experiences : 

1. Discuss the following: 

A. In >/hat ways 'do people ,show their 
emotions? y ' " • . 

(In actions;^ hi'tting someone, 
throwing sotn'ething; in words; 
tone of voice, expression,' 
posture, eyes^, laughing, crying, ^ 
scre^mi ng , etc . ) ^ 

• • ) 

B. Do you think a person can act out 
hurt feelings against the wrong 
people? 0*0 you give an example? 

C. Do you tjiink it's easier to* handle 
your feefings .once you admit to 
yourself you have them?' Why? Why notT 

D. Do you think even small children 
have real feelings? Can you 
think of an example that you 
have seen?, 

E. Do you think it's wrong to show 
your' emotions? Which ones?' 
W4iy? 

F. Why do you th^ink a public speaker 
^ . often has a glass of wat^r'on the 

stand by him? 

6. Do you sometime,s say one thing ^and 
your jDOdy anotKer? Can you give 
an example.? * • r 

2. •Using'%p*isodes^on "Role Pla^ Form" students 
,are to role pl^y tTie fol 1 ov/i ng * si tua ti ons • 
You can select- or have stu-dents volunteer 
to role play or be observers. Two studetrts 
should role play and two observe (or two 
ro]e play and one observe). The observer 

'Watches the role, play and laterinterprets 
to the clas.s:' 



What happened in the role playt 



What emotions Were acted out? 

• • %. 

Why were the role players responses 
what they were? 

Wh,at are alternative ways to handle^ 
the emotions? 

If there ar^ two observers, e^ch will repor^t 
the, above behaviors and the discussion can 
be guided toward why the* observers differ in 
their opinions of wh^it happened if differences 
occurred. Students love to role play and may 
want to develop their own situ.ationS. 

Teach^^ If you feel unsure of students' role 
•playing ability, play the first ro-le with, 
another. student in order-to set the tone for 
role playing. 

Use' as many of these episodes as yoO feel 
are necessary. Clip the episodes off the 
rble sheets and hand to*the groups so that - 
all groups will not'*know each role play 
situation ppior to acting out the episode. 
Also, add your own episodes if you wish. • 



Eval ua tipn : 

Fol 1 owi ng ^ol e play, students will be able 
to express their own"emottons regarding the- 
situation*. 

Teacher: Allow ampule time for^students to 
. ' dtscuss emations. Ask, "WJlat were 
your feelir^gs in each sftQati on?"^ ' 
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EPISODES 



IX Your younger brother has dropped yoyr new \ 
cassette recorder and broken ft beyond re-, 
pa-ir. You feel anger' and actually hate 
your brother at this momenta You would 
like to hit him. 

4* • , 

2. Surie is iYi a hurry to. get home afteV school 
because her mother is taJcing her shopping. 
Mary stops Susie ro talk and i t ' s 'c.lear »to 
Susie that Marynis upset over something and' 
needs comfort. \ 



3. Your dad has decided not to leiiyo'u u-se the 
car Friday riight. -It^s Thursday and you've 
made a date with Pau^la for the big dance. 
Yoy have^ a corsage for her and, you rea.lly 
wanted to make a goqd impression because it 
is your first date with heT. ' 



You are a tight end on the football team 
and /riday is the game the college scouts 
are going to observe for potential scholar- 
ship receivers^ The coach is hounding you 
about your weaknesses and you'rfe trying to 
listen attentively. 



/ 5, 



As you walk to'school one_day, ^ bunch of ^ 
girls are standing on the^ corner and as 
you walk by, they^laugh. 



Your mother has to go to a PTA 
want's you to babysit. You -had 
go to Lou's t*o study for a big 
tomorrow. 



meeti ng and 
pi anned. to 
history test 



Your family has been planning a vacation to * • 
Disney Land for months. It's the nighpbefore 
and all of you are -ea td ng- suppeY and talking 
about /the trip arhd what you'll 4o. ' 



ERLC 
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LEVEL VH 



/■• -AeS-SO.N 17 - CONFLICTS 



Purpose : ■ /- « ^ 

'To he.lp- the st'udejrit consider what he would 
/ like t a do^'in life'."^ 



Focus : \ " ^ " ' 

Affection, resp"onsibTv\i ty > ' 



Materi a1 s : 

Form, "Goals of Life" 



Terminal Ob j e.c tS'. ve ; ' ^ 

The student will compare career information 
with^Life Goals and determine .ff the two 
are. compatible / . , 



Enabling Objectives : 

The s-tudent will be able to'identify 
possible carder choices. 

2, The student^will make a judgment re- 
* geirding "Mark's Dilemma," 

(To further explore the issue of career 
choices, the Guidance Associate^ filmstrip 
series on "Careers" would be an excellent ^ 
addition to this lesson.) \ /\ 



lot 



"" Learning Experiences : 



Th>s lesson will take ati least f our ,dPays tf \ 
yqu give every student a^ance to f^pWt/- . 
You can modify it by cutting down the number 
of reports on careers. 

^. Ask students to answer and discuss the, 
following questions: 

A. How many 'of you have an idea • 
-of what kind of career -you 
. want in life? 

• ^. l^lhat helped'you decjde? .Who 
. % ,i nf 1 uenced you? / 

C. ^ Are any of you unsure about a 

carfier?^ 

D. . Can you name'spme care6cr>--AS I 

rTboard 




write them oa the cha'l^oard? 

» / 

» ' ' •' 

'E. Does cf^Ryone know how to choose 
a career?^ 'What kincts of thir\gs 
db youMook for in choosing 3 
* career? ' - / 

FV How can you, find out ab.out • 
Caireer?, . ^ / , 

6. .Would you be interested in 

doing that? ^ " • ' ' 

Who will volunteer to find-out al?out- 
one of the careers we haye listed on • 
ttie^hal kboard? * (Do t1iis until-all 
careers are picked.) - ' 

•3% Ask the vol]unte:ers to use the sou-rces 
*they suggested ,in 8-F and give a brief 
. report tomorrow (dr next time t-he class 
meet's). Be sure ^the^r^ij^rts ' i rtcl ude 
qualifications fof'^^ha t career* . 



NEXT DAY 



Volunteers report in cl^ass. 

How Inany- of you are interested in one 
^of these^careers? Raise ypu hand as 
I call out' each' one and let me mark 
on thie chalkboard^ the numbed interested 
in each one. Why did you choose this 
one?. 

Are aM of you qualified now for ihe 
career you picked? Will you be quali- 
fied when you finish high school/?' 
What do you need to do to quality? 
Do yo'u do well at^ school in the course 
which that career requires? 

Le.t*s categorize these careers. Which 
ones are professional?. How do you 
kndw? ',What makes a car/eer professional? 
Which ones are nonprofessional? What 
is the dif-ference? .What kin'd of train- 
ing is required of both? 

Now, I'd like'each of you to comjilete 
the following statements: (Ttiese will 
* bp completed informally by students.) 

A. I do/do aot think going to a 
techni,ca-l school is the right 
thing to do*afteV high school' 
because.. . . 

B. I Would/woul^d not go i'nto the 
AVmy after graduation fr^m^ 
hig.h s'chool because...., . ^ 

C. I do/do not think I have to ' . 
* worry a1)out a care^er'now be-,'' 

cause . .* . . - ' • 

; - ^ . ' 

D. I do/do not believe college is 

, necessary because....^ ♦ * 

'99 ' ■ ' ■ 



Ask for v^olunteers to read thevr 
colnp] eti ons . ' * 

Arrange students in groups and read the 
st^ry, "Conflicts." On the chalkboard 
"(or ditto sheet) write the following 
questions for them to discuss and arrive 
at ^n agreement on: 

A. What was the ccfnflict Mark 
faced? ' _ 

B. Do you think students should 
"be required to stay in school 
until they are sixteen? Vfhy? 

C. How did MarkJLs parents feel? 



D. What alternatives did Mark have? 
. What were the con^sequences of 

the al ternati ves? . . ^ 

} 

E. Have you ever been faced with 
such a decision? Has anyone 
you know? 

F. How did ybu/they feel? 

G. What would you do if you were 
'Mark? Why? 



a. A reporter from each group will answer 

this question to the cla^s for the* group.. ^ 

9. /Does anyone else have an idea or any- 
thing-else to add? \ . - 

Eval uation : ' 

Stu'dents will complete^ the 'MSoals of Life" 
Evaluate onForm. ' * • 

>A> discussion can be conducted, fol Vowi ng completion 
yof the ev^afuatian form, but sfVoiiJUv-be voluntary for 
/students/ Some vnll want to answer the questions . 
^ aloud apd shar^their thoughts; others will not- 

• ' 'TOO \ ' 



SOALS OF LIFE 



Rank Mn order of importance to you 

An adventuresome life (exciting) 

A comfortable life 

^A happy 1 i f e * ^ 

^A life of service to mankind 

A wealthy life 

A peaceful life 

" A life with loved ones 

A life with .personal recognition 

• A life of pleasure 

A life of leisure 



/ 



Compa're your rankings with the career you 
chose, then answer the fol 1 owi ng' questions : ' 

1. Is there a 'conflict between the , rankings 
of my "Goals of Life" and the career I 
studied? What is the conflict?' 



2. Which is more important -to me 
career or the goal? 



the 



3. How can I-resblve the conflict between 
the tw,o? I should be- specific in my 
solutions. 
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MARK'S DIlEMMA 



-Mark could not remember staying in one 



p\lace longer than six months^ Usually, his 
- — w 

family spent four or five months in a place 
and moved on. That was what many migrant 
families di(J and his family was no different. 

Since the s^sasons and crops rule their 
life, moving waV necessary and Mark liked it 
most of the time. At sixteen he was old 
enough now to stay home from school and help 
his parents morfe.^^jis younger b/ott^ers and«^ 
sisters helped, too, hut the law said they 
had to be it) school . ' 

The problem was that Mark was a good stu- 
dent; even moving all over tHe country he had 
good grades. When he mentioned to his parents 
that- h^e could quit school and rieally earn some 
money, they wouldn't listen* Instead, they 
kdpt telling him to finish school, to make 
something ofy^imself. It killed Mark to see 
his parents, work so hard* The dreams they 
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had of hi s i ni shing high school and going 
to college were his dreams too* No one had 
ever finished school in their family and Mark 
wanted to more than anything. Still, he 
knew he could really help to make life easier 
for his parents if hfe^dropped out. Should 
he? Or would" it hurt* his parents more for 
him to quit? He didn't know what to do. 
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LEVEL VII 



lESSON 18 - WAYS TO LIVE 



Purpose : 

To help the student consider alternative 
life st^les'^and become more introspective 
about his own lifestyle.' 



Focus : • 

Understanctj^ng , responsi bi 1 i ty 

^ * 

Materia Is : 

Form, "Ways to Live" 
Terminal Objective : 

The students will clarify his own philosophy 
of life by writing about things iji his life 
which are consistent with a chosen philosophy. 



Enabling Objectives : 

1. The student will rank order "Ways to Live" 

2. The studejit will state his own philosophy 
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Learning Experiences: 

This strategy is adapted from Simon's "Ways 
to Live" (Number 67 p. 343 in Values C 1 a r i - 
f i ca ti on . ) You may want to spend two days 
on this lesson, complete numbers one .through 
three the first day and four through six the 
next. 



'l. Distribute "Ways to Live" to each student. 

Read aloud or have volunteers read them 
arid discuss each^|re. Teacher: Point 
out that the fiv^^^Ways to Live" are 
based on different philosophies of 
life - Way 1 is self-control; Way 2 i5 
' p'leasure; Way 3 is one's own self; Way 
4 is society; Way 5 is Christ. In 
discussing these, explain that th^ 
"uj timate -good" means* "most rmoortant" 
' to. that particular way of life.) 

3. Ask the student to rank in order of 
importancfV^Ways to Live." ' ^ 

4. On- the chalkboard mark how the students 
ranked each one. 

5. Discuss:^ Why ^id you rank as you did? 
What role does a friend have jn one's 
phi 1 osophy^ of life? What is the goal 
of this wa^ of Hfe? Did any ^Lj^u 
have trouble ranking these waj(-#to live? 
Can you borrow fr^m all these ways and 
come up with one you can agree with 
more? (Allow time for those who want 

to rewrite a philosophy.) 

6. Those who want to share their-own way 
to live can do so- 
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Evaluation : 

The student will list ten things he has 'done 

in Vhe last week that are consistent with 

his chosen philosophy of life. 



Al ternati ve : , \ 

The student will list ten things he plans to 
do that are consistent with f\is chosen 
philosophy of life. ^ 



0 
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^/AYS TO LIVE ^ 



WAY 1 

Self control is tt)^ center of life. 
Discrpline and sternness are valued. 
One's actions are guided ixy reason 
and logic, never emotion or impluse. 
Involvement with another * p^erson is 
.never deep. The ultimate "good" is 
self control . 



WAY 2 



Life is a bowl of cherries - a festi- 
val*, a party. Live today for .tomorrow 
you may die. Nothing "is serious or im- 
portant except enjoying life. The ul- 
timate "good" is pleasure. 



WAY 3 ' >4 * 

Life is centered around self. Self de- 
termines what is important and necessary. 
It doesn't matter whojs hurt, as long as 
self is protected and happy. The ultimate 
"good?' is^one's own self. 

f 

WAY 4 

Life is centered around others. Society 
is what makes life worthwhile. Everything 
is done for society at" the expense of the 
individual . The ultimate "good" is society 



WAY 5 

Life is centered around glorifyi-ng God 
through Christ. Man is responsible to God 
and it is man's duty to find out what God 
wants him to rfo. Man is sinful by nature. 
The ultimate "good" is following Christ's 
exampl e . 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 19 - YOUR INTERPRETA TION 

~ : 1 



Purpose : • 

To help the student understand the role of 
individual interpretation. 



V Focus 



V 

Responsi bi 1 i ty , respect 



Ma teri al s : 

Transparency or-^'ditto of accident scene 
Form, "Interpretation" ^ 
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Terminal Objecti ve : 

The student will analyze the role interpre- 
tations play in describing events by con\^-4,%t- 
ing sentences involving interpretation. " \ 



Enabl i ng Objecti ves : 

1. The student will record what he remem- 
bers from a picture he viewed. 

2. The student will determine why diffQ.rences 
- occurred as various students recorded 

what they saw. 



I 
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Learn i ng Experi ences : 

1. D4v.ide the class into 
each group a detailed 
the one at the end of 
The picture should be 
each group. 



groups and'hanrf^ 
picture such as 
this Jesson, \ 
the same for ' - 



Take up the pictures and have each 
group, through 'a recorder, lis^ what 
it remembers about the, picture; in- 
clude color, object^, placement, 
being as specific as possible'. 

The recorder from each group then 
reads the list. (The teacher should' 
copy, the^ lists on the chalkboard.) 

> r 
Show the picture and discuss the 
listings, what was left out; which 
group had the most complete lis^; 
did every member of each group agree 
on what to list; what were tbe 
differences among groups; why was 
the picture described differently 
by the groups. 



.A 



Eval uation : 

Fol lowing 
devel oped 
of view. 



the lesson students will have 
ideas about experiences and point 
Conduct the following evaluation: 



In~a g :r.pup 
the fo.lJ 



jo^n 



the studen't 
ng sentences 



wi 1 1' •compl ete 
and discuss 



PeiapTe do/do not^S'ee thi ngs> exactly 
the same way because: 

• \ 

; 
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r 



\I would/would aot, trust someone else^s 
i nterpret^ati on of an'accide^t or%class 



"lecture I' missed because: . 
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LEVEL VII 



LESSON 20 - SELF INVENTORY, AGAIN 



Purpose : ' ' ' 

To cause students to compare and contrast 
their own changing view of themselves and 
others. 



Focus : 
Respect 



Material s : , 
Self-Inventory 'Form - Repearlr^rom^ Lesson 1 



Termi nal Ob jecti ve : v / . 

The student will determine his change of 
attitude in^ the areas of peer, family, 
school and general >elationships/ com- 
paring this inventory to the one in 
Lesson 1 , Part I . 



Enabling Objective :^ 

The student will complete the Sel f- Inventory 
for the second time. 



Ji 
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This lesson is a follow-up of Lesson T in 
Part I. ^ive- e&ch student a copy of the 
Self-Inventory and ask him to answer yes , 
no, or sometimes to each of the items. 



1 



Evaluation : 

Afte/ the student has co'njpleted the Self 
Inventory, ask him to compare this one tV 
the resptfnses made dn the first inventory. 
Ask the following questions: . \ 

1. In each area compare the answers' yqu 
had on the first Self -Inventory to' 
the Icitest Self-Inventory; 

2. How meny items in- each area di d you 
change? 

Were the changes positive^or negatived' 

Which of the changes ma-ke you fieel 
proud? 

WhVch of th-e items do you still' want 
to work on? ' ' , 

Rank in, order five (5) items you have 
decided to change.^ 



3 

4. 



\ 
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MARIHUANA 




SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Published by 
Texas State Department of Health 



WHAT IS MARIHUANA-?-^ 

Marihuana is a dried plant material from the .Indian hemp plant 
(Cannabis ^ativa). The plant grows wild in manyparts of the world, 
including the United States, and is frequently cultivated for its 
commercial value in the production of fiber for rope, bird seed, 
and other purposes. In its drug use it- is known by [such'^names as 
"pot,", "grass ," "weed," "Mary Jane," and many others. 

For ^use as a drug, the leaves and flowering tops of the plant are 
dried and crusrhed or broken into small fragments which are then 
typically rolled into thin homemade cigarettes, often called "joints. 
It may also be smoked in small pipes and is occasionally incorporated 
into food and eaten. The smoke smells like burning rope or alfalfa. 
Because of its .distinctive odor, users- sometimes burn 'Incense— to 
mask the smel 1 . ' 

Marihuana varies greatly in strength, depending upon where it is 
grown, whether it is wild or specifically cultivated for smoking or- 
eating, and which portions of the plant actually go into the drug 
mixture. Marihuana is also sometimes adulterated with other 
materials sucK as the seeds and stems, tea, catnip, or oregano, 
still further reducing th-e. strength of the resulting mixture. 

Hashish ("Hash") is the potent dark brown resin which is collected 
from the tops of high quality cannabis. Because of the high 
concentration of resin, it is often five to six tim'es stronger than 
the usual" marihuana, although the active drug ingredients are the 
same. Basically it is a much more concentrated " form of the drug. 

Tetrahydrocannabinol, or THC (techn-ical ly A 9 THC), is considered 
to be the basic active ingredient in marihuana and hashish. The 
amount of this chemical present determines the strength of the . 
drug. Although various substances called THC have been sold 
illegally, the high cost and the difficulty of producing the 
material make it very unlikely that it is actually available 
illicitly. No samples of THC purchased on the black market have 
been found to be THC on chemical analysis to this date. 
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HOW WIDELY IS IT USED IN THE UNITED STATES? 

While estimates based on various surveys differ, it is generally 
conceded that the use of marihuana has undergone a sharp Increase 
in the last several years, particularly among young people. On 
some col 1 ege' campuses where use is extensive, a majority of the 
students have tried the drug at l-rffct once. Use which^was origin- 
ally restricted to a small number of groups has now expanded tg 
include i ndi^ rfi d ual frcrtrT many widely different social backgrounds. 

Wh^ile the^exact extern; of marihuana use in the United States is not 
known, heal thauthori ties believe that as many as 8 to 12 million 
Americans have used the drug at least once in their lives. Other 
estimates have ranged as bigh as 20 million. Perhaps as*many as * 
one million are "potheads." They have made marihuana a way of life, 
and are the equivalent' of the chronic alcoholic who also uses a 
chemical to deal with problems of living, ' Research studies are 
underway to examine trends in use and to determine more precisely 
patterns of use. 



HOW DOES THE DRUG WORK? 



When smoked, marihuana quickly enters the bloodstream and within 



miautes begins to affect the user's mood 
mechanisjns of action an(^ the alterations 
not weJ 1 understood. Extensive research 
provide this basic information. Because 
if used in very high doses, marihuana is 
a mild hallucinogen. Despite several thousand 
is presently known about the mode of action of 



and th1nk1n.g. The exact 
of cerebral metabolism are 
is currently underway to 
It can cause hallucinations 
technically classified as 
years of use, less 



this drug than is 
knownvabout most other drugs in widespread use. It is only in the 
last ffe^ years that the synthesis of THC and the development of 
methodsXo assay THC in marihuana have made precision experiments 
pos'si bl e . 



WHAT ARE ITS PHYSKAL EFFECTS'?' 



ERIC 



The- long term physical effects of marihuana are not yet known. To 
answer this question, extensive scientific research Is currently 
underway. It is based on both laboratory findings and research in 
countries wher-e use has been widespread for-many year^. 

The immediate physical effects on the" us/er while smoking Include 
reddening of the whites of the eyes, increased heart beat, an( 
coughing due to the i rri tati ng effect o^* the smoke on'the LutTgs 
Users also report dryness of the mouth and throat. Rejxorts of 
Increased huijiger and sleepiness are also commo'n 




^WHAT ARE THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS? 



The drug's effects on the emotions and senses vor^/Widely, de- 
tpending on such factors as the user's expec tatiojrs , the 
circumstances of use and', of course, the strenoah and quantity 
of the drug used. Typically time is di storted | and seems much 
extended - 5 minutes jnay seem like an hour. Space may seem 
enlarged or otherwise distorjied. Sounds and colors sometimes 
seem intensified. Thought frjeqi^ently becomes dreamlike. The, 
notion that one is thi nki ng blotter is not unusual. Illusions 
(misinterpretation of sensations) are often reported. Hallucina- 
tions (^experiencing non-exi stent ' sensati ons ) and delusions/ 
(false beliefs) are rare. Frequently the user undergoes<j-4 kind 
of passive withdrawal accompanied by some degree of "high." The 
individual tends to withdraw into himself. Occasionally, ury- 
controllable laughter or crying may occur. . While some usej^ 
find the effects pleasant, othrers find them f r i ghtent/io^ very 
unpl easant . .Unfounded suspiciousness may occur and t\>is ntay be 
accompan i,ed ' by marked fear or anxiety. Occasi onal ly% such 
reactions may be sufficiently severe as to cause arsusceptibl e 
individual to develop symptoms of panic, a pararvoid -state or a 
temporary break with reality. Such effects be more likely 
to occur in the youthful user whose personaJKty is still in the 
process of rapid change. 

Recent evidence has documented a lost ijt immediate recall, and 
difficulty in' thinking and speech duetto disorganization of 
recent memory* These have been foi^d in experiments with single 
doses. •The Implications for chro/ic marihuana user-must await 
additional investigation. 




HOW DOES MARIHUANA AFFECT Jj^DGMENT? 

A person under the influjeTnce of marihuana may find i>^uch harder 
to ma4^^deci si ons requyring logical thir]kir)g . kt^i^e same time 
he may erroneously be^'ieve that his judgmen^-'fs unimpai red , Of 
even that hisjaaiital functioning has b^^^r^hanced by the action 
of the druQyr^PerTQfrmir\g any complex tarsk requiring good reflexes 
and clear thinking may be impaired, making such tasks as driving 
particularly daixgerous. Research is currently underway to more 
accurately determine the effects of varying quantities of mari- 
huana on driv>Tig and other skilled activities. 
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IS MARIHUANA LESS HARMFUL THAN ALCOHOL? 

e 

The results of intoxication by both drugs car> be harmfQl . We 
Icnow that alcohol Is a^angerous drug physically, psychologically,, 
or socially for fnillicAs of people whose drinking is oat of control 
There is no firm evidence that marihuana would be less harmful if 
used consistently. American experience to date has largely been 
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limited to marihuana of low potenq 
relatively short period of time, 
marihuana a^d related drugs has^^^ 
based on marihuana use exist. At 
is insufficient to answer this quest 
shoul d , .however , be remembered that 
exten-sive use over a long period o 
people be'fore the public health i.mpli 
clearly understood. 



infrequently used over a 
countries where the use of 
widespread, "skid rows" 
sent the research evidence 
on wi.th .certai nty . It 
uently , requi res 
me by large numbers of 
cations of a drug are 



WHAT ARE THE LATEST FINDINGS ABOUT THE DRUG? ^ 

With increasingly widespread use have come numerous reports of 
adverse reactions to the drug. While not typical, instances'of 
acute panic, depression, and occasionally more serious mental 
illness have followed the use of marihuana in susceptible indivi- 
duals. There is reason to believe that such reactions may be 
more lively to occur in the youthful user. 

Working with man-made tetrahydrocannabinol, a leading scientist 
recently found that high dosages of the drug brought on severe 
'reactions in every person tested. 

The scientist observei^that a dose equal to one cigarette of 
the weak United States type can make the smoker feel excited, 
gay, or silly. After larger amounts, the user experiences changes 
in ^perception . Colors seem brighter, his sense of hearing seems 
keener. After a dose equal to 10 cigarettes, he experiences 
visual hallucinations, illusions, or delusions. His mood may 
swing from great joy to extreme horror. n He may bec/)me deeply 
depressed, or have feelings of uneasiness^, unreality, or 
suspi ciousness . 

IS ,MARIHUANA ADDICTING? 

Authorities now think in terms of drug "dependence" rather than 
'^addicti on . " Marihuana, which is not a narcotic, does not cause 
y physical dependence as do heroin and other narcotics. ThNs 

mean's that the body does not become dependent on conti nui ng. use 
of the drug. The body probably does not develdj) a tolerar\ce to 

ihe drug either, which would make larger and lakger- doses 
ecessary to g6t the same effects. Withdrawal fftom marihuana 
sed^in ordinary amount does not produce physical sickness. 

'a number. of scientists think the drug can cause psycholi)gi cal 
depexidence if tak/en regularly. All researchers agree that more 
knowledge of the j-l ong- term physical, personal, and social 
consequences of marihuana use is needed before national decisions 
about its legal istatys can be made. 
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IT .LEAD TO USE OF N«\-RCOTiCS? 

I 

A 19^7^tudy of narcotic addicts from city areas showed that 
mcr^than 80 percent had previously used marihuana. Of the 
milQ4i larger number of persons who use marihuana, scientists 
agree that few go on to use mojrphine and heroin. No direct 
cause-and-ef f ect link between the use of marihuana and narcotics 
has been found* Researchers point out, however, that a person 
predisposed to abus;er a drug may be likely to abuse other, stronger 
drugs. Wfe are currently observing multiple drug use among young < 
people, Involving marihuana, stimulants, sedatives hal 1 ucinogens 
and, increasingly, opium and heroin. 



WHAT ARE THE>6PECIAL RISKS FOR YOUNG USERS? 




Breaking the Maws dealing with marihuana can have serious effects 
on the lives of young people. They ma^ find th^ir ediicatlon in- - 
terrupted and thirtT future shadowed or altered by having a police 
record. An arrest or conviction can complicate their life and 
plans at many turns. For example, in many States, a person with 
a police' record miist meet special conditions to obtain or renew 
a driver's license. Conviction can prevent a person from entering 
such professions as medicine, law, or teaching. It can make it 

responsibl e posi tion in business or industry, 
ve necessary before he can hold a government job 
tries marihuana, he should be aware of the social 



difficult to get 
Special hearings 
Before a student 



ane 



and legal realities about getting involved with the^ drug. 

Other risks are* pointed out by experts on human growth and 
development. They say that a more subtle result of any drug abuse 
on the young person is its effect on his personality growth and 
development. For young people to experiment with drugs at a time 
when they -are going throug^h a period of many chanfles ih their 
transition to adulthood is a seriously questionable practice. 
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li. UNDERSTANDING ALCOHOl AND ITS EFFECTS 



"Onr drink of wine and you act like a monkey; 
Two drinks and you strut like a peacock; 
Three drinks and you roar like a lion; 
And four drinks — you behaie like a pig" 

Henry Voltan Morton 

'Wk^n ifte, tj^inejy:>iS in, strange things go out." 

Johann Christoph 

Friedri^h von Schiller 
' "The Piccolomipi" . 

"It [drink] prtno^cs the desire but it takes 
away tbt performance " 

Witlium Shakespeafe 
Macbeth 



i's\\vx\ the long history of mm and alcohol, it is not 
surprising that a large fund of folk wisdom and folk- 
lore has dcNfloprd. drscnbmg how men respond to 
drinking, and suggesting 'remedies to offset its efferts. 
Like most folk observatiom. thr lore about -drinking 
mixes fart with fiction. Even today, many presumably 
sophisticated drinkers who know every vineyard, vin- 
tagc year, distillery, and brewery nonetheless arc rcla- 
tkxly ignorant of the way their favorite beverages 
affect them, for better and for worse. They therefore 
have little rational basis for responsible drinking For 
fxample» n>any people bclie\'e that if they must drive 
after drinking, coffee will speed the sobering-up proc- 
ess. Unfortunately, this is not true Coffee can help 
keep people awake, but it cannot inipro\e judgment 
or sharpen reactions dulfed by alcohol The person 
who expects to drive after drinking should either pace 
hu intake, or wait until his liver is able to bum up the 
alcoi<ol« wc now know that, in either case, the average 
I crson should allow one hour for ever> half ounce of 
Jcol.ul hr has drunk. Information on the effects of al- 
cohol—both short-term and long-term — iS essential to 
the pi .son v\ho wants to drink responsibly. This chap- 
li ^ums up the latest Kientific findmgs and corrects 
lOKt misinfonnaiion on hoH alcohol acts on the body. 



Sbflrt^Tirai Effiets 

Alcoholic beverages are such a fimiliar part of our 
life*.style that it is hard to realize that alcohol is a drug 
— every bit as active physiologically aj$ many of the ? 
so-called ''drugs" that arc usually ingested as pills. Its 
primary effcctr^re in the central nervous iysieiii, al- 
though the whole body is affected. 

Alcohol is often, thought of as a stimulant, because 
it ap))ears to make jx^ople more lively and iminlnb* 
ited. Indeed, in very low concentrations, it does stimu- 
late ceHular activity in most organisms, from the sim- 
plest bacteria to thr mo^l complex iiiamuials. .\nd in 
moderate quantities, alcoluilic beveraces slii^hlly in- 
crease the heart rate: slightly dilate blr»od \ess<'l.s in 
arms, legs, and skin. lUfKleralely lower blood pre^sure; 
stimulate appt'tiie: increase production of gastric se- 
cretion, and markedly atinmlatc urine output. But as 
with most other biologically nrtive cheuiirak the gen- 
eral physiological effects of alcohol depend on the 
aumunt or c oncentration in the spe< ifi< cells, tissues, 
or organs afTctied. In higher concentrations it can de- 
press functjou, seriously injure cells, or even kill ihcm 
i57), ^ 

Alcohol fs technically considered to be a depressant, 
since it primarily depresses functions of the central 
nervous system. The reactions are related not neces- 
sarily to the amount. of alcohol drunk, but to its con- 
centration in the blood. Unlike most other foods, alco- 
hol does not have to be digested slowly before reach- 
mg the blood stream. Instead, it is immediately ab- 
sorbed mto the blood, passing directly through the 
walls of the stomach and small intestine. The blood 
rapidly carries it to the brain. When blood-alcohol * 
levels are low, their effect is usually mild sedation, re- 
la.\ation, or tranquility. Slightly higher levels, at least 
m some people, may produce behavioral changes 
which seem to suggest stimulation of the brain, they, 
become talkative, aggnssive, and excessively active. 
However, these changes are thought to result front de- ^ 
pression of .the most highly developed brain centers 
which normally inhibit or restrain such behavior. At 
still higher levels, great depression of lower parts of 
the brain occurs, producing incoordination, confusion, 
disorientation, stupor, anesthesia, coma, or death. 
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ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLISM 



Since individual! vary, the exact concentrations at 
which these changes occur cannot be given. The fol- 
lowing chart shows the general relation between 
blobd^alcohol levdj and behavior for a 155-pound 
moderate drinker who rapidly consumes 90-proof 
whiske>^ on an empty stomach. (These levels may ht 
slightly higher if the drink is gin or vodka, or iS[ the 
drinker weighs hiuch less than 155 pounds/X^on- 
vencly,.the level will be lower if the be\erag/is berr, 
wine, or a "mixed" non<arbonaied drink, if the 
drinking is spaced over a prolonged period, if the 
drinker weighs more than 155 pounds* or if solid foods 
are eaten at the same time) : 



Qu*nUty 


liVil 


bthavior 


3 ox. whiskey 
(2"ih<itt") 


0.05 


sedation tnd 
tranquility 


6o«. 


O.IO / 


lack of 
coordination 




0.20 Ij 


ofavioiu ^ 
intoxication 


15 CO. 


0.30 


unconsciouincti 


30 oc 


0.50+ 


death may rtiuit 



JBIood-alcohol levels have imporunl le^al implira- 
ons. In most paru of the United Sutes, and in some 
i^ountries of Europe, an individual with a blood-alco- 
hoi level of 0.05 percent or less is legally presumed to 
be sober and in condition to opeirate a motor vehicle. 
A person with a level of 0.15 percent or more is legalK 
inioxicated or "under the influence" in some States, 
while in othen the 0,10 percent level constitutes legal 
intoxication. 

It is still :«n^crtain whether there is a threshold, 
1)clow which alcohbl has no detecuble influence on' 
refiw/responses, reaction time, and various complex 
skUli However, when the blood-afcohol /e\el reaches 
0^63 or 0.05 percent, it ii generally ^agreed that 
/changes are evident (7). At very low blood-alcohol 
le\'eli, such simple reflex responses as the knee-jerk 
•eem to be more rapid. At levels abo\-e 0.03 or 0.04. 
reflex responses, reaction-time responses, and per- 
formance in <uch actinties as automobile driving and 
many kinds of athletics generally change for the 
worse Significantly, as a driver's performarwre is im- 
pa'ied, his judgment often deteriorates and he be- 
lie\Ts he is driving better. 

A Hritish investigator has made a careful stud\ of 
I e et. ects df various amounu of alcohol od the judg*. 
ment and driving ability of experienced busdrivers. 
The driven uw asked to estimate the "distance be- 
tween two adjustable polfs through which the>- be* 
lievec* they could succcufully drive, and to indicate 
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their level of ronfidcnco in their ability tn carry out 
(he driviiiK task. They wore tKt-n o^js^n rd .i> tho\ por- 
fprmcd the test. The iiucsti.i^ator found the follow mg: 

I .\s the amount of alcohol taken wa^ inrroascd. 
the drivers were prepared to drive their \ehiclc'S 
through narrower paps, thus ro\(aliiii' thai ihcir 
judement had been inipnind. 
"V-^ Their performance, as wHI a^ their judcinent. 
progressivel)/ deteriorated as thc\ consumed 
more alcohol. 
3 The dri\ors. after taking ahohol. brrunio i^iore 
V dapijor^s becibse^of o\orronfidoncc. This- re- 
sulted from the fact that the IrNel of rc^nfidence 
at which the\ were first prepared to drive their 
ibus remained unc haneed IloweNer. at niu p^y-n 
size of gap. thr\, bet aiiie iiu a'asinelx « ohfid( iit of 
success as thi;j^took moie alcohol. \ 
4. .Mcohol jnrt»ni»ified a driver\ tendem y to over* 
rate his ability in relation to his |>crformancc. 

The investigator pb5er\ed that the beha\ioral iiii- 
pairinents seen amnnc the drivers were not necessarily 
predictable on the basis of the nniount of alroliol con- 
sumed. Thus, some drivers were more afTcctod by two 
whiskeys than others were by six >. 

Some other studies have ITiown that the efTrcts of 
alcohol on skilled performance are not nece>saril\ re* 
lated siniph to alcohol com entr.itions in the blood. 
For instance, sfientists at the Kaioliiiska Institute in 
Stockholm ha\e sueeested that skilled perforiname 
may he impaired at a certain leVel when the blood-al- 
cohol rur\e is ri^ini?. but there iiin\ be no impairment 
ai the vers same lesel when the blood-alcohol rur\r is 
falling. An individual nia\ thua he judeed intoxicated 
20^ a given blood-alcohol level when the curve is eoinc 
u|x but sober at the same lesel when it is ifoinir down 
In the same field, research in the International 
Center for PsXchodietetirs ha* indicated thai identical 
blood-alcohol lesels in the same individual can be as- 
sociated with remarkabK different psychomotor per- 
formance, depcndinc on whether the individual con- 
sumed the alcoholic beseraee with or without meals 
(62.. 

As siigeested above, the rate nr which alcohol is ab- 
sorbed into theJ>loodstream' and its behavioral efTects 
aVe affected hv a number of intc iat tine factors 
(37,39,57 . On the phv-sical lide. how fast a |X'rson 
drinks, his wciirht. whether h<^ has eaten, his drinkini} 
history and bcxly cliemisirv. /ind the tvpe c»f bexoraee 
^and^niixerTusect are all ii|Tlueniial. On the psycho- 
logical side, the drinkine sitiiation. the dnnker's mood, 
his attitudes, and his previous experience with alcohol 
vxill all contribute to his ructions to drinkinc 

L Speed of. drinking, nh^ more rapidiv an alco- 
holic beveraet is injtested> the higher will be the 
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peak bkiod'alrohol ronrentrations. Thus, ihcv 
It \ 4 Is ai( 'iourr when llie bcvrrapc is **nurscd" 
or taken in divided amounts than when it is 
unl|*ed or laki ii in a single dose. / 

2. Hotly tutifht. The jrit-atcr ihc weight oTthr hd&i 
iiiuMie I hut jncit body fat) of an inoividual. thc^ 
IcmrpwIII Ix: liis.blood-alrohol conrcntration rc^- 
sultintr from a ^i\cn amount of alcohol. For rx* 
ample, ihc bfixKlralrohol Im'l prnouced in a 
Ui6*|)ound man drinkint* four ouncr^ of distilled 
spirit will 1)0 suhstantiallviowrr ihaa tnai of a 
^l3f^j3ound man drinkinc; the s^me amount in the 
. same lencih of tilfee — and the lar(?cr man vill 
sjiow fewer efTerts. 

3 Pre sf nee of food in the stomach, Katinp while 
drmkins; notal)ly retards thp absorption of airo* 
hoi. es{H'eially when alrohol i.s consumed in the 
form of distilled spiritN or wine. Wherv alcoholic 
hoveraG[es are taken with a substantial meal. 
|X'ak blood-alcohol concentrations may be . re- 
dut'fd liy tuu( li as 30 percent. 

4. l)/inkwi* history and body fhemistrw F.arh per- 
son has an mdixidual pattern of physiological 
fiitit rionint; \\hi( h may afTort his reactions to al- 
cohol For example, in a nuinbiT of clinical con- 
ditions, such as that marked^ by the "dumping 
sytidiome."^ the ^toina( li empties more rapidly 
than is nomial. and alcohol scrmcto be absorbed 
luon* quickly. Emptyin); time may be either 
slow I'd or speeded b\ anger, fear, sirens, nausea, 
•itul ihf « ondittoii of ihe stoma* li tissues. In indi- 
vuluals with a loni; history of drinkinc. (olerance 
t<) alrnhol de\elc>|>N. so that an increas<»d dosacjc ' 
niiiNi 1h iisid lo ii'wv elTects similar to those ob- 
tamed with ihe oritrinal dovi-. Thus, a person 
wiih extemixc drinkmi; problems is likelv to re^ 
()uire far more alcohol to get ''high** than an iii- 
rxpTienGcd drinker. (In individuals with serious 
diinkmi< problems, the curve of tolerance is re- 
\eis<-il. and a^am they arc very responsive to rela- 
tively small amounts of alcohol.) 

5. i ypf of bevvrafie. In all the major alcoholic bcv- 
eiauev Ixrr, table winek, cocktail or dessert 
wjnes, liijueurs or cordials, and distilled, spirits — 
the chief ingredient is identical: ethyl alcohol, 
known .iIm) as ethanol or simply as alcoholrit is 
a lumr.U substance formed by the reaction of 
^eniiefiling sui;ar with yeast spores. The concen- 
traiicm of alcohol is usually about four percent 
li> volume m .American beers. 10 to 12 percent in 
t.ihle wines, between M xuA 20 percent in cock* 
tail or desscTt wines iCich as sherries, 2? to .W 
priuMit hi li(|ueurs^nd 40 to .'lO pefrent ^ftO to 
KK) proof) jn distilled spirits. In addititn. these 
beverages contain a variety of other chemical 
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constituents. Some come from the original 
giaius, gra|K\s, and other fruits. Others are pro* 
duced during the chcuuical procc^ss of fenueiita- 
tion or-during.distilla.tion or storage. Still others 
max be nddc*d as flavoiinu oi cohirinu 'Hu^* 
nonalcoholic "congeners" contribute i|[) their own 
utrht to the e/Tects of certain l>everaKC% either 
directi) affecting the bo^>, or affecting the rates 
ut which alcohol is absoibed into the bicxxl and 
is oxidi/ed or iiietalif)li/ed in the tissue's. 

A number of studies in the United States and 
abroad have demonstrated tliat beers, wines, and 
distilled spirits may vary niark(*dly in the rate at 
which the alcohol they contain i.s abs(vbcd into 
the blood- (J9, 4/, f*, 62, W). -In general, the 
higher the concentration of the ahohol, the more 
rapid is its abi^orption. and the higher the- con- 
centration of "congeners." the slower is its ab- 
sorption. The net result is that hr-er and wirife 
have slower effects than when the same amount 
of alcohol is consumed in the form of |i(]uor. 
However, any two drinks which contain the 
same amount ojf alcohol will eventually have the 
same effec ts. Diluting an alcoholic b(*\'erage with 
another Hcjuid. such as vvatcT. also helps to slow 
clovvn absorption, but mixing with 'carbonate^d 
beverages can in( rease the al)sorp'tion raie. 

The S|>ecd of alcohol absorption geiKrally affects the 
rate at which one becomes intoxicated, conversely, the 
s\woi\ fij ahohol metabnlttin affe*( ts the hitc at wlii(h 
one bi'comes sober again. Once absorbed into the* 
bloodstream and distributed throughout the body, al- 
(ohol undergoes metabolic or oxidative changes. A 
major part of, these processes occurs in the liytr. Alco- 
hol is c hanged first into at etaldehyde, a highly irritat* 
ing^ toxic chemical: however, this substance rarely 
accumulates, since it* is oxidized quickly to acetate. 
Acetate (the same as that produced as an intemiedi* 
ate ill sugar metabolistn) Ls transfonucd into a variety 
of othei compounds, and eventually is oxidized com- 
pletel) to carbon dioxide and water {'12). The total 
metabolic process yields abQut seven calories of energy 
for e^ich'grani (0.353 ttuxd ounces i of alcohdi. Al- 
most all of the ingested alcoh'ol is metabolized by the 
liver: however, from 2 to .5 p<*rcent is excreted ehemi* 
cally unchanged, mostly in urine, breath, and sweat. 

Research has demonstrated* that the rate of alcohol 
metabolism, like that of absorption, may be influ* 
ericed hy a number of factors. A Massachusetts Cten* 
eraHIospiul study has shown thatix>th ^Icoholix and. 
nonalcoholic subjert.s maintained op good diets can 
moderately increase their rate of alcohol metabolism if 
thf7 f onsume substantial amounts over a long period 
of time. In general, it appears that th^ fate of alcohol 
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aIcohol A^ 

mrtabolwm may have a mmhII influrnrr| on brhav- 
, ioral tolcranrc to alcohol, but that no xigtuficani dif- 
\ffrenr« fn ability to oxidize alcohol differentiate the 
alcoholic prnon from the nonalcoholic (7.7). At the 
Karolinxka Inititulc in Slockhohn, it has been rr- 
ported that normal drinkers can meuboliir on the av- 
erage approxinnatcly 7 gnmt per hour of purr alco- 
hol; 8 irrami !n the forrn of whitkey; 9 ffrainx in the 
form of beer {39). At a general rule» it will uke as 
many houn u the number of drinks coniumrd to 
sobef up completely. Old wi\rn* tales notwithstanding, 
drinking black coffee, taking a cold'shower, or breath- 
injjt pure oxygen will not ha-^ten the pmceM. 

Considerable effort has been devoted to a search for 
some method wh}ch could effectively .\pecd the rate of 
alcohol meubolism, and thus provide rapid sobriety. 
Recent interest hju been shown in administeringjruc- 
tose, a fruit sugar; howe\-cr, neither thi^ nor any other 
agent has yet been found to make any clinically signif- 
icant difference in the rate of alcohol metabolism 
{64). All one can do is wait, and let the liver do its 
work. 

A familiar aftereffect of mcrindulifcnce is the hand- 
over — the moming-aftci* miser^^ of extreme fatieiie 
combined with nausea, upvt itoinach. anxiety, and 
headache. The hangmrr is common and unpleawnt. 
but rarely dangerous. It affet-ts the moderate drinker 
who occasionally wkes too much frsjx-cially if tired or 
under stress), as well a^ the eNces-Vve diinkci after a* 
prolonged drinking bout. The esaci inechanisni is 
unkntiwn. The s>*mptoms arc usually most ' severe 
many hours after the pc^k of the drinkinc lx>ut. vlieii 
little or no alcohol can fc'^etccted' in the Inxly (.7«). 
Although the hangover hat Nrn blamed on inisinc 
drinks, it can be produced by any alcoholic l>rveraue 
alone, or by pure* alcohol. There h inadccpiate evi- 
dence to support beliefs that it is caused b>' ntaniin 
deficiencies, dehydration, fuiel oils (nonalcoholic com- 
ponents of alcoholic be\'eraj?es which are relatively 
toxic, btit present in clinically insignificant amounts), 
or any other nonnlcoholir components. 

No satisfactory specific irpuiment for hanpo\er is 
known. There is no 'scientific evidence to support the 
curative claims of popular remedies such as roffce, 
raw egg, omers, chili |)ep|H-rs, Meak Vaiice. ".ilXali/- 
ers." vitaiilin ^^reparations, "the hair, of \hc dog/* or 
such drugs as barbituraies. amphetamine, or insulin. 
Doc^rs usually 'prescribe aispiriu, bpd rest, and y))id 
food as^' soon as possible. (langm crs can be prr^ventcd 
b>' drinking slowly, u ith food ii\ .the stomach, under 
'rcla^ced social circupistanccs, with'sufircicni ni lf-disci. 
pline to- avoid intoxication. 



I ALCOHOLISM 

iMfJini EffNtt 

Drinking alcohol irunoderaii(m apparently doi\s tirs 
body little peniianent harm. But when taken in largi! 
doses, over long periods of time, alcohol can prove dis- 
astrous, im|)airing both the quality and length of life. 
Structural damage to se\eral major organs, such as 
the h(^art, brain, and liver may result. 

Prorongi»d liea\7 drinking lias long'lx^en known to 
be avso< iait^d with various types of nuisde disease and 
tn-inors. One essential muscle affected \ry alcohol \% 
that of the heart: the myocardium. Alihnimh chronic 
alcoholism and heart dtscair haw often Ui*n oliseivetl 
together, until recently liver disease was liioimhl to hi* 
the cause of the heart damage. Investigators at Miser* 
icordia and Fordhain Hospitals have nowtfomid that 
alcohol can produce heart disease without tKe pres* 
ence of liver impainnent. l*hese scientists also csiah- 
lished that heart disease is commonly found among al- 
coholics (72). Laboratory investigations at Tulane 
riii\ersiiy ha\e aly) lent support to the nolicm thai al- 
(ohol \% directly toxic to the heart, and to the lungs as 
well. Heart muscle damage can be caused in mice by 
fec^linn diem pure alcohol (721. In some men and 
Wfunen. the toxic effe* ts of .ih oliol to the < aidiovas( u- 
lar system arc .so great fhat fatal cardiac arrest ran re- 
sult from cxcc*ssive intake. 

When large (juantities of alcohol nre consnmcd. cs-" 
pecinlly "stiaidit.*' the easirointestinal *\steni c;in 
l>e(ome iriitated. Nausea. Aoiniiiu):. and 'or^dianhea 
air mild indii ations of trouble. The more fie(|uently 
Midi incestion takes place, the yreaier the initaiion. 
. fia.striiis. ulcers, and pancreatitis cftimiionly occijr 
aincini: alcoholic individuals ^IM. 

I.iver dainace may also result from heavy drinkintr. 
.ilthoiieh it is not certain precisi'lv how alcohol aflects 
jhe liver, (iirrhosis of thc«livei oM urs al>out sis limes 
as frecpiently aumng alcoholiis as amonir ^qualcohol- 
ics (94). Yet it also orcurh anions nondrinkeix and its 
cause is the subject of conlinuincr inve^^ftat ion. Many 
.s«i^ mists si»em convinced that adequi^f nutrition pVo- 
\idvs an effectlvct protcrtion acaimt cirrhosis. .Some 
invc %rigations. however. 1iav(^ shown that large 
amnnnts of alcohi»l uu\\ cau^i* liver damaee nen in 
pmpeH\ fedNubjerts [4Hr'iHjf. 

Vi u hea\\ drinker* ha\e lonir Ix^tli kiuiwn to h.i\*e 
lowipH'd n sivt.iifi I' in pm^unidiiia anti nilu r infedious 
dis<'as(»s. NLilnuirilion usually (oasidemi to \w the 
(auM'. Restardi at jUomcll rnive.Wt\ has shown. 
ho\>iA( t, that lowtt red n*.sistani ma) also iHiiif in 
sxcll-nourished Jiea>\ drinkers, and ap|)ears^to re;sult 
fioiu d-d^reu iiilciffemicc with innuuiitt\ niec haniMiK 
With hlocHi-aliciJiol |e\ds of (M*) to 0.2.'> |M iieni. pro- 
duced by Intravenous adniinistrati(m ()f, alcohoL thi; 
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inlahition of \\hitc-blond-< dl nioliilizaiion was a< in- 
irnsc ab thai found in ^lairs of sr\cn sho< k ( 75). 
. IVaditionally.' port wine has Jxrn ( onsidiTcd the 
(auM of f*ouX. \ uaiionwidc sursv) ron^Juricd by a 
f»rou|) of in\ (*5ti.i»atort at iht Univfi3ii\ of California 
shout d. hcmr\or. thai niprc.ihan 60 pcrcrnt^of all 
poiitv |>au(nts had never drunk wine in any forrab^ 
foic thf onse t of their disease (30). In patients wtjpsc 
^outv a*iaiks suincd'io he prrcipitatrd by drinking;. 
ph}si(iaiis ha\t often noted that su(h factors as men- 
tal stress, infrciion, stopping physical exercise, or cat- 
iiiR |>urfn(*-rii h foods were also prest nt. 

Hea\7 drinking over many years niay result in seri- 
ous iiH ntal diiordt rv'or permanent, irreversibh dam- 
age to, the brain or peripheral ncr\ous s\si;em. Critical 
mental functions such as memor)'. judgment, and . 



harning abilil) can deteriorate severely, and an iiidi- 
vlduaPs personality structure and reality orientation 
may disintegrate as w'ell (2). 

With se rious brain damage in alroKoIic persons," 
Korsakof^^ syndrome may result. In this psychotic 

.condition, patients cannot remember rcrcni events, 
imd romp<*n8ate for their memory loss with lonfabula- 
tion, that is, the making up of fitiitious events. In ad- 
dition, these individuals often stifT^r from polyneuritis, 
-an lullammation of the nenes that causes burning 
and prickl) sensations in the hands and feet. \'iiainin 
deficiency caused by eNccssive * drinking a*ncl inade- 

' tjuatc intake of nutritious fofKls ap|K hrs to be ihr pri- 
mary cause of this (Oiidiilon. \'iiamin therapy is often 
used to treat the poKne'urilis and memory deficit, al- 
though the efTeits arc not iilwayv reversible 
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Eastland Pane( Takes 
New Look at Marijuana 

Recent testimony before the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee, chaired by Sen James 
Eastland (D •Mi)>$ ), indicates that cannabis, from 
which Ifnarijua^ia and hasnish are produced, is not 
the harmless substance'ss is so (requently claimed. 
Andrew* C. Tartaglino, acting deputy administrator 
of the Drug Enforcement Administration since July 
1^71. lold the subcommittee. 

"My own view is that it is a potentially Harmful 
substance which we should not permit to become an 
accepted part of our society. ThoK of us in law 
enforcement have felt that the dangers inherent in 
this drug would become more apparent with^ 
ing research, and we^bcik^x^this is^ 
occurring." , ^ 

Traffic in marijuana, he maintained, is not a i^mall 
affair, as some think, but a **highly organized, well- 
financed venture.** Just last month, said Tartaglino, 
two unifoi^med U S Customs P'ajtrol officers were 
found murdered near Nogales, Ariz,, together with a^ 
suspect whom they had killed in a gun battle This 
man was found^eated at the wheel of a truck con-r 
taming 200^pounds of rfiarijuana which he had at- 
tempted to drive from the scene. 

The '^inescapable conclusion** which he has drawn 
(from recent statistics, said Tartaglino, is*th>t the 
"traffic in and abuse^of marijuana products** have 
taken ^'^a more serious turn in the last tw9 or three 
years than either the courts, the news molia or the 
public are awarct The shifl is clearly toward the 
abuse oT stronger, more dangerous forms of the drug 
which renders much of w})at has been said in the 
1960s about the harmlessncss of its use a^ obsolete." 

Dr Henry Brill, a member of the National *Com- 
/ mission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse, pointed out 
that the comAiission, which had come under severe 
attack from those who thought its findings vmder* - 
played any dangerous effects of marijuana, haa^aj^- 
posed the drug*s legalization. And Brill said that 
information available since (he report shows the 
**need for caution." Newer data, said Brill, include 
clinical reports demonstrating complications from 
• acute and chronic use, including mental deterioration 
and acute*p3ychotic attacks. 

••Finally/* said BrUK ••©«• shovlc^ note the 
coninent from Jamaica in the Wetl Indies where 
the effects of caimabis had 'been thought to be 
bcaign; amoog the middle ciaaaes, it is now found 
. io be associated with school dropouts, Uansicnt 
piychuses, panic states and adoleiceni behavior 
•ilsoiier*.*^* ' f 

my view,** said Brill. **marijuana must still 
be c/iL^ed as a dangerous drug, dangerous enough 
^ to v^a7ralrtt full coAtrol^'* 

Soinc ofthe most interesting testimony came from 
David H Powelson. who served as chief of the 
t|yL|arimcni of Psychiatry in (he Student Health 
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Service at the University of California at Berkeley' 
from 1964 to 1*972. Powelson, currently a member 
of the Analytic Institute of San Francisco, and 
a director of the Psychiatric Department of 
the Kaiser Hospital in Oaklayd for 10 years, has' 
undergone a dramatic sbift in his views. 

Whereas he once favored legalization of mari- 
juana, he now !»ays that it is "the most dangerous 
drug we must contend with 

**My place of observation was unique,'* Powelson 
told the senators on the subcommittee *M was there 
at the beginning [when marijuana and halli^cinogens 
were becoming widely used,)and in my wc^rk I was 
actively involved with students not only as a psychia- 
trist bu4 as a teacher and as a participant in ^ four- 
year research project studying maturation aiui 
growth in' college -^tudents In addition, I was 
routinely meeting with deans and administrators 
who were dealing with the drug problem and. the 
students who were in acadepiic and/or disciplinary 

'difficulties as a consequence of tifb use of marijuana 

^and Its derivatives.** , 

In the spring of 1965 before he had any direct 
experience' as a physician with marijuana users, he 
told a reporter for the Daily Californian that there 
seemed to be no proof that marijuana was dangerous 
and said that it probably should be legalized. 
After first-hand observation of its effects on ^Qdents. 
however, he now is very much opposed to legalizing 
its use. 

*M can answer concretely from my own exper? 
lence,** Powelson asserted, **that individuals, once 
they begin using cannabis, their academic perform- 
ance falls off.** - ^ 

**My*stance toward marijuana,** said Powelson, 
**has shifted to the extent that I now think it is the 
most dangerous drug we must contend with for the 
following reasons 

*7 Its early use is beguiling. It gives the illusion 
of feeling good. The user is not aware of the begin- 
ning loss of men^tal functioning. I have never seen 
an exception to the observation that marijuana im- 
pairs the user*s ability to judge the lossf^of his own 
mental functioning, 

"2^ After one U>A\ijee yearVof continuous use, the 
ability to think has become so impaired that pathol- 
ogical forms of thinking begin to take over the entire; 
thought process. ^ 
•*i Chroriic heavy use leads to paranoid thinking, 
"4 Chronic heavy use leads to deterioration in 
body and mental functioning which is difficult and 
perhaps impossible to reverse. 

**5. For reasons which I can*t elucidate here, its 
use leads to a delusional system of thinking which^has 
inherent in it the strong need to reduce and pros- 
elytize others: I have rarely seen a reguja^mari; 



juana user who wa sn*t^ ctiycly ^pushing. 

"A's these people move into government, the 
professions, and the media, it* is not surprising that 
they continue as *pushers,* thus continuously add- 
ing to the confusion that this committeeJs committed 
to ameltorate.** * 
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AUDIO VISUAL SERVICES, INC. (Westinghouse) 
23J0 Austin Stree^ 
Houston, Texas 77004 
JVIr. Richard Hunter, Sales Representative 

. Our Values Series 

^"Equality: Does Equal = Same?" 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 

1926 West Gray' 

Houston, Texas .77019 

Mr. Bob Drake, Sales Representative 

"Basketball Game" 



$ 15.00 
$ 15.00 



$ 16.50 



$ 15.00 



LEVEL 7 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 

1926 West Gray 

Houston, Texas 77019 

Mr. Bob Drake, Sales Representative 

"Wanting A Bicycle" 
"Advertising" 



$ 15.00 
$ 15.00 



LEVEL 8 

AUDIO VISUAL SERVICES, fNC. (Westinghouse) 
2310 Austin Street 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Mr. Richard Hunter, Sales Repres^tative ' • , 

"Life on the Rocks^ (3 filmstrips) 

GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 
757 3rd Avenue 
New Yot|l<, New York 100t7 

Developing Values (Parts I &^l I) , 1.'35 
"Shaping Identity (Parts 1 & llf 




$ 5C 



$ 41.50 
41.50 



TOTAL 



$234.00 



